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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
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as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
tose contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired that the 
plotogiaphs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 


Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE Jor reproduction. 


Vols. V., V7.,and W11. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained 
on application to the Publisher. 1 rice,bound in green half-morocco,25s. per volume, 
or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1, 11., 111., and LV. are out of print. 
All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, 


The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situetions Wanted, etc., elc., is 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Alanagezr, 20, /avistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

*," On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. VII. of COUNTRY LIFE 1s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Alanager upon the receipt of a 
siamped and ‘ddressed wrapper. 


BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 





AST week one old University Blue became Chief Justice, 
and the Mastership of the Rolls which he relinquished 
was immediately filled by another old University Blue. 
The former was a noted runner in his prime, the latter 

was a member of the Cambridge crew which had the 
unique distinction of foundering from stress of weather, ‘although 
that of two years ago might just as well have foundered as not. 
To say in so many words that the same thing could not happen 
in any other country would be to enunciate an obvious fact. since 
Oxford and Cambridge and the Lord Chief Justice and the 
Master of the Rolls are purely English institutions one and all. 
But we may go further, and say that, save among the English- 
speaking races, it is practically impossible for anything of the 
kind to occur, for many a long year at any rate. True it is that in 
France, in Germany, and in Holland, that athletic revival which 
had its birthplace in England has begun with a will already, and 
it has our heartiest good wishes, but our continental friends have 
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a long way to travel yet before they can see among themseives 
so striking and significant a double event as that of last week. 
Nor are the cases of A. L. Smith and Richard Webster, men 
who excelled as athletes in youth and rose to eminence in serious 
professions as middle-aged men, in any way singular. One has 
but to reflect a moment, to say nothing of research into records, 
to conjure up a long and honourable line of strong men who haye 
risen to the top—at the Bar, in the Church, and in Parliament, 
The figures, some of them of men who have passed away, others 
of men who are still in our midst, seem to file before us. There 
they are, manly George Denman, who would never consent to be 
a knight; Brett, of the kindly and caustic tongue ; Chitty, who 
was “ Joe” to the end; sturdy Tom Hughes, whose influence on 
his generation was immense; that most manly gentleman, Dr, 
Warre; Bishops without number; Lytteltons not a few; “ Bob 
Reid”; and Sir Edward Grey, and a hundred more beside, 
You find them in all the professions which are learned and 
serious, and—this perhaps is a more noteworthy and valuable 
fact—they are distinctly not found among the delicate and 
indelicate scum of civilisation—the decadent poets and the clever 
producers of decadent literature generally. These last, we gather 
from the things which have been written concerning them by 
their friends (having ourselves little personal acquaintance with 
them), are a puny and a dissolute folk, who could no more last 
from Putney to Mortlake, or run the three miles, or make a 
hundred in a ’Varsity match, than write a wholesome book, 
This last feat is mentioned as one which they would certainly 
find impossible of performance. : 

In a word, athletes with brains do well in the struggle of 
life, and the reason, although it is a multiple one, is not far to 
seek. In the first place, unless they over-train or over-strain 
themselves—a mistake far less frequent now than it was when the 
athletic revival began—athletes start upon sedentary life with a 
store of health and strength which the bookworm has not, 
and with a love of hard exercise which goes a long way to keep 
them in good health. But there is more than that, and the 
whole truth is put very neatly and modestly in Lord Alverstone’s 
introduction to the Badminton book on athletics and football. 
Speaking of the moral aspect of athletics, he says: “ That their 
practice tends to encourage self-confidence, self-reliance, without 
undue confidence, and a proper appreciation of other men’s 
merits, there can be no doubt. Moreover, they promote that spirit 
of good-fellowship which enables the beaten man to go up and 
honestly congratulate the victor who has conquered him; but 
beyond this, the contests and gatherings offer the opportunity of 
making friendships and connections which are often of the 
greatest value in after life. A reputation once earned by the 
boy or man in such pursuits follows him to other professions, and 
has more than once contributed in no small degree to early 
success in the work of life.” Sir Richard Webster, as he was 
then, was no doubt writing partly on the basis of experience, and 
he was writing of athletics only, although he was always keenly 
interested in cricket; but his words of wisdom are at least as 
fully applicable to the cricket-field, the football-field, and the 
river. To have rowed in the same boat with a man, to have 
played in the same eleven, to have raced in the same team with 
him, is to have established a bond of union with him which may, 
in the future, be of distinct and practical value. Let us follow this 
line of thought, suggested by one who has risen to a high place 
but not by a winding stair, to its legitimate end, and its full 
meaning will be seen. 

Muscle and brains are not necessarily dissociated, nay, more, 
they often go together, and, when they do, the corpus sanum is of 
priceless value to the mens sana. Of the truth of this saying all 
those leading men of our time who have been cited are witnesses, 
and the life and career of Lord Alverstone are perhaps the best 
testimony of all. But we can well imagine the opponents of 
muscularity objecting that it is unfair that past excellence in 
pastimes of any kind should give a man an advantage in com- 
peting for work, which is the condition precedent to success, 
against weaker vessels physically. Few, we imagine, would go 
so far as to say that Lord Alverstone has not stated the facts 
correctly, and if they did, the universal experience of men would 
contradict them. In fact, to have emerged from the ruck in 
athletics or games. of the first class is a valuable asset, and for 
good reason. The young man seeking a solicitor, the youns 
solicitor seeking counsel, the landowner seeking a fit incumbent 
of a living, each and all go, in the absence of other influences, to 
the men whom they know, and they know best of all those who 
were their companions when the issue of the Boat Race hung 
the balance, or the Varsity match depended on the steadiness and 
nerve of this man or that, or the odd event in the sports depended 
on the pluck and the endurance of some trusty champion. he 
oarsmanship, the skill at cricket, the speed of foot, have, in them- 
selves, nothing on earth to do with the matter; but the pastimes 
and the exercises in which they have been shown have been 4 
stage, so to speak, upon which a man’s character has been 
displayed, and that is the main point. It is not for brillians 
intellect alone that it is necessary to look in men who are © 
serve their fellows in the professions or their country 10 
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Parliament. Steadfastness of character, high courage, sincerity, 
self-control, endurance, are also called for, and these qualities are 
seen first and most clearly on the playing field, or the path, or on 
the river; and they are the qualities which make for success 
in life. So be it ever. 








R. KRUGER and Sir Redvers Buller left South 
Africa almost simultaneously, each showing in a 
very characteristic fashion the stuff of which he was 


made. Mr. Kruger went on board the vessel which 

was to convey him and his filthy lucre to safety, 
“deeply groaning, deeply groaning,” and men were inclined to 
say, “ Where be thy quips and cranks now?” Sir Redvers, on 
the other hand, departed in quite the grand manner, the idol of an 
army which had stuck to him through thick and thin. If he had 
made errors he admitted them frankly, and he was prepared to 
accept the consequences. He may or may not be a good general ; 
he is certainly as high minded a gentleman as ever England bred. 
That nothing might be wanting, he himself borrowed a quip from 
the repertoire of the Mr. Kruger of days gone by. We like this 
extract from Reuter’s account: ‘‘ He told how, in 1881, when 
coming out of O’Neill’s farm, in the vicinity of Newcastle, he met 
Mr. Kruger, who said: ‘General, we don’t like this peace.’ He 
(General Buller) replied: ‘I also don’t like it, because you have 
got nothing to stand upon.’ (Cheers.) ‘You think you have 
beaten us, but we know we can beat you.’ Mr. Kruger rejoined: 
‘Well, General, I have seen that, when two dogs fight and are 
separated, they are never right until they have fought it out.’” 
What is more, there is a great deal of truth in the principle here 
enunciated, whether the combatants be dogs, or boys, or men. 





The severe illness of the Dowager-Empress of Germany, 
our Princess Royal, has awakened the deepest sympathy in this 
country generally, and recalled memories of the warm-hearted 
and brilliantly clever girl who was married at seventeen to the 
young heir of Prussia. ‘The Princess Royal inherited all the 
intelligence and capacity of her father, the Prince Consort, and 
added to them the quickness of a more than ordinarily alert 
feminine brain. Her father delighted in her talent, and would 
sometimes utter a half-serious wish that she were a prince and 
not a princess. She has become the mother of the greatest 
personality and strongest ruler in Europe, and was the only 
person feared by the great chancellor, Prince Bismarck. In the 


weekly comments on the words and deeds of the German’ 


Emperor, the Hohenzollern blood gets all the credit of his 
prodigious success. We doubt if the three previous generations 
of Hohenzollerns have contributed more natural ability and 
character than did his mother, the eldest child of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 


__ It comes as something like a shock to our modest, homely 
ideas to hear that the proposed pay of nine shillings a day and 
rations for a trooper in General Baden-Powell’s new police force is 
deemed so inadequate, that good men could not be got to enlist at 
the price. The price, consequently, is to be raised. No doubt this 
18 as it should be. Good men for such a business as this we must 

ave, no matter what the price. There is no question that it 
must be paid. But the pay required gives us an idea of the 
expense of living in that land, and we may be allowed piously to 
hope that it is only in due proportion to the value of the country 
We are acquiring at such cost of blood and treasure. 

“A guinea goes a long way” ought, apparently, to be the 
maxim of the modern parliamentary candidate. In a provincial 
town, which shall be nameless, a new reservoir was constructed 
nae two years ago. The _work of making it lasted’ about 
a 1% months, and upon its completion it was decided that 
nse! . ourers and navvies, forty or fifty in all, to whom the work 
= ace confided, should be given an outing. A subscription 
in th 1S purpose was therefore started, and among the residents 

€ neighbourhood asked to contribute to it were the two rival 
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candidates for Parliament. By return of post the one sent a 
guinea to the fund, and with it a judiciously-worded note to the 
effect that it afforded the sender much pleasure to contribute to 
so deserving an object, etc., etc., and that he hoped the men 
would all enjoy themselves thoroughly. His rival, on the 
contrary, tore up the application and did not answer it. Now 
it has since been ascertained that, owing chiefly, if not wholly, to 
that unwise little act, the latter candidate lost between forty and 
fifty votes at the recent election. Had he written an even more 
diplomatic letter than his rival, and enclosed with it two guineas, 
he would, almost to a certainty, have been returned to 
Parliament, for he lost his seat by a few votes only. 

A recent number of the San Francisco Argonaut exposes a 
project which awakens lively disgust. ‘The remnant of the 
gigantic trees of California, trees which threw their shadows 
when Christ walked on earth and a thousand years before, have 
been marked for the saw-mill, and are to be converted into 
boards. These most ancient of living growths are to be 
*“‘logged”’ by the lumberers. Only one grove, that of Mariposa, 
is protected by law. The measures introduced last session to 
protect the others did not pass, and the Calaveras Grove, the 
finest of all, is being eaten into by a saw-mill. Three other 
groups are also disappearing. It is extraordinary that the 
Americans, who are spending money like water in preserving the 
natural amenities of the Eastern States, and who have a national 
day devoted to tree planting, should endure to see such an 
outrage on Nature. 





These trees have had their evil days. Many have been 
burnt by fire, or furrowed by lightning. Others have been 
stripped of the bark round their bases, to light fires for prospectors’ 
and hunters’ camps. Those which neglect, mischief, indifference, 
and forty centuries have spared are now doomed, in order to add 
a little to the profits of the worst enemies of scenery-—the men 
who cut down forests without replanting them, men whose 
like destroyed the Florida “live oaks”’ and turned the lower 
Sierras into barren wastes. The thing is unthinkable. If either 
of the candidates for the Presidency wants a plank in his 
platform, surely here is one. A pledge to preserve one of the 
wonders of the world, to keep for the nation trees some of 
which are known to be 3,500 years old, and that are as high as 
the Cross of St. Peter’s, might well be exacted as the price 
of votes. 

The Americans are importing ‘‘ Mongolian pheasants” into 
the State forests. Mr. Tegetmeier does not give a figure of this 
bird in his book on pheasants, regarding it as only a variety of 
the Chinese pheasant. But though this is probably correct in 
regard to the scientific identity of the birds, the size and plumage 
of the cock Mongolian pheasant are superior to those of any of the 
varieties ; and the Americans, if they really have imported the 
Mongolian pheasant, and not the Chinese, have secured a very 
splendid bird. At the Zoo one of these may now be seen in 
perfect plumage. It is one third larger than our birds. The back, 
instead of being greenish and grey and buff, as in the Chinese 
pheasants, is a splendid lustrous red, tinged with black and 
purple, like the breast of an old Chinese cock bird; the head and 
neck are green, and the ring of white is very broad and clear. 

A distinctly interesting point in rural economy is raised in 
our ‘Agricultural Notes.” Our correspondent, attempting to 
compare the harvest wages-in various parts of the country, notes 
that the average is £6 5s. 1d. per man, but that, owing 
to different customs prevailing in the different districts, 
exact comparison is impossible. Then he tells us that in the 
Northern Counties the harvest comes in as a part of the year’s 
work, and is not paid for separately. We are glad to say that 
this practice is by no means peculiar to the North—in fact, it 
prevails in almost every district that we. know where there is 
any kind of equality between agricultural*atid industrial wages. 
It is obviously the more wholesome plan, and for manifest 
reasons. In many Southern villages the agricultural labourer 
and his family exist on a mere pittance during the greater part 
of the year, and enjoy a sudden rush of money at’ harvest-time. 
That is too often spent in riotous living, and decent and steady 
wages all through the year are infinitely to be preferred. 





By the death of Mr. Thomas Fall all lovers of animals in 
this country have suffered a very serious loss, for without a doubt 
he was the animal photographer of his generation who could deal 
most satisfactorily with show dogs. There is*hardly a famous 
kennel in the kingdom to which Mr. Fall was not summoned at 
some time or another. There was hardly one in relation to 
which he did not achieve remarkable success. He had a way 
with dogs, and his photographs always showed the subject to the 
best possible advantage. Other artists could portray dogs 
successfully amidst picturesque surroundings, but Mr. Fall was 
able to succeed even when the environment, that of the show 
bench, was of the most unpromising character. . 
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The last Réntgen ray story, in its full development, is really 
too lovely for words, especially when its source is remembered. 
The Pali Mall Gazette disinterred, not from any lay paper, but 
from the British Medical Journal, which ought to know something 
of these things, a story to the effect that a professional diamond 
thief in India had cultivated a pouch in his throat like a monkey, 
a habit which was said to be common, and had pouched in it a 
diamond worth Rs.10,000. So far the story was more or less 
credible. But the scientific journal seems to have gone on to 
say that the presence of the diamond was discovered by 
the Réntgen rays. Enter then the secretary of the Rontgen 
Society with the sadly inconvenient statement that, if the thief 
had pouched the diamond, and it had been a diamond, the rays 
would most certainly not have shown it. In fact, either the 
diamond was what a rude man in Pembrokeshire once called a 
“faker from the fakeman,” or the whole story was mere inven- 
tion—as to which we have to say that we have known of late 
other and much more culpable figments of journalism. 





Next, and who can blame him, the secretary of the Réntgen. 
Society waxes funny, and wants to know the legal answer to the 
following question: “If X-rays prove a stone belonging to A, 
pouched in the throat of B, and not removable, what power of 
recovery has A over B and the pouched stone?” But the law 
is really not half such an ass, in spite of Mr. Bumble, as men 
are apt to think, especially if it be taken the right way. ‘ Not 
removable ” cannot mean more than ‘* not removable save by the 
physical action of B,”’ otherwise B would not have pouched it in 
the first place, and in the second it would be removable when he 
died, which he would be sure soon to do. That being so, the 
Court would simply order B to deliver up the diamond, and it 
would lock him up until he did. The question in fact is hardly 
worthy to be put before Solomon, although the rough and ready 
methods of that despot would suit the situation. 


The greater number of the stuffed animals at the Natural 
History Museum are part of the contents of the old British 
Museum galleries at Bloomsbury. They are hideous, evilly 
stuffed, jaded, shapeless monstrosities. But in the absence of 
anything better they have been kept. Now that the galleries 
are being gradually stocked with well-stuffed modern specimens, 
it would be no bad policy to empty this “‘ chamber of horrors” 
of all the miserable old specimens, and leave their places empty— 
the labels might be left—as an appeal to the Treasury to grant 
a sum of money, the use of which should be left to the discretion 
of the management. The zeal and practical good sense which 
has presided over the Natural History Museum during the 
Directorate of Sir William Flower and Professor E. Ray 
Lankester, has always been “ according to knowledge,” and the 
nation has never failed to receive good value for money spent. 

It is eminently proper that the good people of St. Andrews 
should be getting up a fund for a permanent memorial of one 
who was so closely and so variously associated with the different 
interests of their very attractive old town as the late Dr. Boyd. 
As a writer he was not a little instrumental, over his initials of 
“A, K. H. B.,” in telling the world of the many interesting 
events which, in time past and present, found St. Andrews as 
their scene. He was not a golfer himself, but was a constant 
attendant at the club-house, reading the papers and magazines, 
and always ready for a chat equally with the most scholarly or the 
most illiterate of any members that he might meet. He acted 
for years as the honorary chaplain of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, an office whose duties were as nominal as its salary, being 
confined to the business of saying grace before meat at the 
annual dinners. St. Andrews is fond of doing due honour to 
her illustrious dead, and none have deserved such honour at her 
hands more thoroughly than he who wrote so pleasantly as 
“A. 2K: HB.” 

We understand that a considerable outcry has been raised 
by the turning of sheep off the Longshaw Moors of the Duke of 
Rutland. It is said to be a measure required for the salvation of 
the heather, and where sheep are many to the acre no doubt they 
spoil its growth not a little. On Scottish moors the trouble does 
not occur, nor on any of the more hilly moors, where even sheep 
cannot move and graze quickly, and are not in such numbers as 
on the flatter moors of England. There is not the slightest 
doubt that any hardship inflicted by the turning off of the sheep 
will be made up to the sufferers in more than equal measure ; 
and one of its effects will be the raising of the values of neigh- 
bouring pastures. Nevertheless we should not be Britons if an 
outcry did not go upto Heaven. A grumble is our national right. 

A correspondent writes: ‘A case of interest to shooting 
men has just been brought before the magistrates at Cullompton, 
in Devonshire. A and B were summoned by C for trespassing 
on his land in pursuit of game. It seems that A and B entered 
a field belonging to C, the hedge of which marked their own 
boundary. They then proceeded to try this boundary hedge, 
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which they directed D, a freeholder to whom the hedge belonged, 
to beat on the opposite side. Nothing was put out of the hedge, 
and the first intimation A and B received that action had been 
taken by C was the summons itself. For the defence it was 
urged that in Devonshire it was customary to try boundary 
hedges in this way, and to do so without consulting the owner of 
the field entered by the guns. The Bench remarked that jf 
there were not a liberal interpretation of the law relating to 
boundary hedges and highways much shooting would be stopped, 
thousands of sportsmen would be seriously handicapped and 
inconvenienced, and much friction would be set up between 
unneighbourly neighbours. The case was then dismissed.” The 
worst of it is that this very sensible proceeding does not bind 
other magistrates. The proper defence was for A and B toclaim 
that they had a bond-fide right to act as they did. The juris. 
diction of the magistrates would then have been ousted. 

“Though West Country folk are generally considered rather 
a ‘slow lot,’”’ writes a correspondent, ‘they are beginning to 
forge ahead. Their latest enterprise is the establishment of a 
service of motors intended to convey visitors over the most 
picturesque tracts of Dartmoor during the winter as well as in 
the spring and summer. Should the speculation prove a failure 
financially, after a four months’ trial—and I am tempted to think 
that it will—the service will be discontinued, and the proprietors 
of the char-a-bancs which for several years have conveyed 
tourists across the ‘convict moor,’ as a part of Dartmoor is 
called, will again hold the monopoly of the road. At present the 
organisers of the new service are full of hope and enthusiasm, 
but as I happen to have been one of the very first men to drive 
a motor over Dartmoor, I may say that I honestly feel doubtful 
as to the ultimate financial success of the venture. Granting 
even that the motors succeed in climbing the rugged roads that 
lead up the terrible hills which lie between Bovey Tracey and 
Post Bridge, Moreton Hampstead and Prince Town, for instance, 
I am not at all certain that the holiday-makers who at present 
patronise the four-horse brakes will be persuaded to take their 
pleasure on ‘those beastly machines,’ as so many tourists of 
the better class term every sort of motor vehicle they happen to 
come across.” 

A correspondent writes: ‘It is now more years ago than | 
find pleasure in remembering since an old steeplechase jockey 
set up as a trainer of hunters in the country in which I then 
lived. He bought young horses, and if they were actually 
untrained to jump, he used to turn them into a shed with an 
outside yard; the yard had across it the trunks of thick elm 
trees, with hedgehog skins nailed near the top on either side. 
The feeding and watering were done at alternate ends, first in 
the sheds, then at the far end of the yard. The young ones 
learned to jump for their food, and seldom touched the timber; 
they seemed to acquire the art without strain, as no weight was 
on their backs or on their forehand in landing, and several horses 
that I bought of him were undeniably good jumpers, and never 
touched timber if they could help it. The pictures in your 
issue of October 20th brought back to me the memories of the 
beautiful days that are past. Eheu fugaces !” 


The Society for the Protection of Birds offers first and 
second prizes of ten and five pounds respectively for the best and 
second best essays on the means of promoting the ends for which 
the society exists. One most excellent feature about the 
proposal is that. it does not lay down, even approximately, the 
length of the papers for which it offers these rewards. In $0 
many cases of the kind a maximum or minimum length 1s 
indicated, with the effect of paralysing the possible efforts of 
many a man who may have excellent ideas on the subject matter, 
but is not accustomed to pouring them into a mould of certain 
size, like your journalist of whom is required a certain number of 
words. Moreover, one man can say so much in so few words, 
another is by his disposition prolix, yet the one or the other 
equally may have the key that solves the problem set, In this 
case there is no limit, and the least literary person need not feat 
to commit suggestions to sheets of paper, few or many. Essays 
are to be sent in to the secretary of the society at 3, Hanover 
Street by the end of November. We may venture to express 4 
hope that the prize will not go to the essayist who devises the 
best plan for protection of our birds indiscriminately, but rather 
to him who will save us our useful and harmless birds without 
protecting those, like the rook, sparrow, and wood-pigeon, that 
are altogether baneful. 

Lord Chesterfield has caught a 36lb. salmon on the Spey 
in the Gordon Castle water. This is the biggest fish taken with 
the rod in the river this autumn. Last year, in Mr. Spicer s watels 
Colonel Napier Miles had one of 4olb. The beauty of all the big 
fish caught in the Spey is that they are bound to give fine spo 
by reason. of the beauty, both from the angler’s technical pars 
view, and the more general outlook of the admirei of a lovely 
landscape. Certainly the Spey is behaving itself in a manne 
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more worthy of its great reputation in the past than it has done 
for a previous year or two. 

There have been some spates on the Scotch rivers which 
have given even those whereon the fishing closes in the middle 
of October a chance of making up for a very poor early season, 
but the best advantage of the spates should be taken on the 
rivers where the close time does not begin till November. Here, 
as in the back-end of last year, there should again be every 
prospect of a grand finish to the season. On the whole, 
however, fishing, as for many a year back, has been a dis- 
appointing sport. Where are the good old days gone, on one of 
which the boatman, Duncairney, fishing for the late Mr. Berkeley 
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NCE attention is attracted to 
any particular art or in- 
dustry, it is indeed remark- 
able how many specimens 
of it are presently found 

to increase both interest and admiration. 

Quite recently I had the pleasure of contri- 

buting to Country Lire some articles on 

leadwork in connection with garden decoration, 
which led to considerable nterest being manifested in the 
subject and several correspondents drawing attention to notable 
specimens of leadwork existing in little-known places. 

The accompanying admirable pictures of lead pipe heads at 
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Seeded. ak for themselves. They prove, if proof were 
duc ow elaborate was in pre- Reformation times every branch 
3 itectural decoration throughout England. Some time ago 
am €ssop described how every English village in Plantagenet 
wh id self-supporting in all artistic matters. The villagers 
rare elr own churches, carved their own woodwork, designed 
_ Screens, painted their altar-pieces, and were even their own 
and lead workers, and gold and silver smiths. 


8laziers, iron 
Work entered very extensively into the decorative and 
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Field, had thirty-two fish to his own rod in the water below 
Ballathie House? We could do with a deal less than this, and 
yet be well content, in these latter days, but it has all become as 
a memory of an almost incredible past; nor can we see any 
likely remedy until the suppression of the autumn netting that 
kills all the fish on their way up to spawn. If the Commission 
at present sitting has the strength of mind to recommend sucha 
measure as this, and the counsel be followed quickly, there may 
still be a hope for us, but meantime the stock of fish is running 
very low, and the manner of netting, together with the high 
farming that drains the surface water so fast off the land, are 
constantly improving, so that if legislation does not come imme- 
diately to our aid our rivers will be salmonless. 
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even utilitarian needs of those remote 
times. Mr. Lethaby, in his small but 
invaluable book, ‘‘ Leadwork,”’ mentions 
and gives illustrations of several remark. 
ably fine pipe and spout heads made 
is of lead in various parts of England, at 
* Haddon Hall, among other places, where the 

designs seem to approach the Byzantine in 
severity. At Windsor Castle the pipe - heads, 
dating back from 1589, with the Tudor rose and the letters 
“ E. R.,” are well known, and there are some very elaborate 
specimens at Knole. On the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke of York, a spectacle which I beheld from the roof of St. 
James’s Palace, my attention was ‘attracted to some rather 
interesting pipe-heads in Ambassadors’ Court, one of the oldest 
parts of the Palace. They bear the initials ‘“ H. A.,” and fora 
long time were supposed by writers who were more romantic 
than accurate to stand for Henry VIII. and Queen Anne 
Boleyn; but .the initials appear also in other parts of the 
Palace, in the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, where they are 
garnished with true lover’s knots, and over the chimney-piece 
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in the tapestried chamber, bearing the date 1540, whereby we are 
able to determine that the ‘ A.” stands for Anne of Cleves, who 
passed the brief period of her married life with the Royal Blue 
3eard in St. James’s Palace, which had been hastily prepared 
jor her reception just before she landed in England. Previous 
to the Reformation it had been first Lazar-house and finally a 
convent, whose nuns, if I err not, were still in residence at the 
time of Anne Poleyn’s death. At any rate, that Queen never 
resided there. 

The remarkable series of lead gutter-heads at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, are undoubtedly amongst the finest in existence, 
and are probably coeval with the magnificent edifice they adorn, 
which, as all the world knows, was ‘unded by William de 
Waynflete in 1458, and built in 
1475-81. It is one of the finest of 
the many magnificent buildings which 
add lustre to the learned city on the 
Isis. Where everything is beautiful, 
even such minor details as spout-heads 
should be works of art, and those in 
question are wonderfully appropriate by 
reason of their very grotesqueness. 

Victor Hugo in his “* Notre Dame’ 
has celebrated, in that forcibly pic- 
turesque language which makes him 
the foremost French poet of the age, 
the gargoyles, or stone spout-heads, of 
the cathedral church of Paris. One 
almost regrets that he never beheld the 
leaden gargoyles of “‘ Maudlin.”” Here, 
for instance, is a monkey with a human 
face, crowned with a royal diadem, or 
what looks like it, and here are two 
smiling Siamese twins of old, linked 
together by a grotesque mask which 
vomits into a leaden basin the water 
they are intended to disgorge. Still 
more archaic is a solitary beast’s head 
with distended cheeks and solemn eyes, 
who belches into a very severe and 
probably modern leaden pipe. A merry 
devil with goggle eyes and a snout like 
a pig’s is less happily placed for his 
purpose, for his wide open mouth only 
includes half the pipe-head. In contrast 
to these quaint specimens of ancient 


b 


art is a modern architectural lead r 


pipe-head which has little or nothing Med 
to recommend it, except, perhaps, that 


it fulfils its purpose better than its 4, W. Taunt, 
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venerable neighbours by never spillingacrop. It proves, if proof 
were needed, the inferiority of our modern mechanical work to 
the varied and well-thought-out designs of olden times, when the 
artisan was an artist who used his brains and worked out his 
own designs, caring little, if anything, for the business side of his 
productions. He was an artist, and his pipe-head the medium 
whereby he was able to communicate with the rest of the world 
some one of the many images that teemed within his busy 
brain. 

Whilst contemplating the quaintness of these weird works 
which are insuch harmony with the stately college of the glorious 
tower, we are apt to wonder whether after all our civilisation is the 
highest, and whether the poor artist whose name, like that of the 
architect of the splendid fane and college, has not been handed 
down to an admiring posterity was not a more highly developed 
and civilised being than the mechanic of our times, who sees 
little worth the looking at in the old church and place, and 
derives his intellectual recreation from Pick-me-up and Answers, 
The one thought and imagined for himself, the other has his 
thinking done for him by Pick-me-up and Answers. Therein lies 
the difference between the workman who was an artist and the 
workman who is merely a mechanic. RIcHARD Davey. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


O far the autumn has not been unfavourable to agricultural work. The 
bright September enabled a great deal of ploughing and cleaning to 
be done in the South, and the crops to be safely housed in the North, 
while October has not had more than its usual complement of storms, 
No frost severe enough to check vegetation badly has yet occurred, 
so that there is still a bite of grass on the pastures. According to the 

correspondent of the Board of Trade lavousr has not been qui e so scarce as was 
expected. He sums up the situation in the following words: ‘* Although 
employers in some districts complain that the supply of labour was short, on the 
whole there appears to have been just sufficient in most counties.” A special 
report on harvest wages makes the average 46 5s. Id. per man. Owing to the 
different customs that prevail in various parts of the country it is not easy to 
make a fair comparison with 1899. In the Eastern Counties practically the 
same amount was paid in both years, about 47 10s.; but in the Northern 
Counties harvest comes in as part of the year’s work, and is not paid for 
separately. 

The price of wheat remains very nearly what it was a year ago, viz., about 
28s, per quarter, but farmers show a disposition to hold back on the chance of 
a rise. This is doubtful policy, as, despite all unfavourable rumours, the 
importation is very free, showing that other countries have a surplus to dispose 
of. Complaints are made in several quarters that the yield is not actually so 
great as was expected. This shows how unreliable are wheat statistics, compiled 
while the crops are on the ground, and in many cases estimated by outsiders, 
Yet these figures are frequently treated by economists as thoush they were 
absolutely correct. 

Those who read our account of Lord Baring’s herd of shorthorns will 
be interested to hear that recently a new bull has been added to it. He 
is ten months old, and his name Franciscin, Lord Baring having purchased 
him from the Queen’s herd at Windsor. ‘The dam of Franciscan is that good 
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milking cow Fragrant VII., and his sire Prince Victor, 73,320, a bull whose 
progeny has done remarkably well, since in it are numbered Royal Duke, first 
and champion at York, and Rose of Sharon, calved in 1898, and first in her 
class of heifers. Franciscan ought to prove a valuable acquisition to Lord 
Baring’s herd. . 

As we anticipated, excellent prices were obtained for Lord Llangattock’s 
Shires, and the average of £226 per horse is nominally a record. It is not so in 
reality. At Lord Rothschild’s sale in 1897, the average obtained was £210 each 
for thirty-five animals, but on the day before one of the yearling colts was sold for 
1,000 guineas, Were this sum added to the total, as well it might be, the average 
would be brought up to 4232. That, however, is a point only for the curious 
in such matters. Lord Llangattock is to be congratulated on a splendid sale. 
The top price was paid for the York champion, Hendre Hydrometer, a son of 
that grand horse Prince Harold. He was purchased by Mr. W. R. Hudson, 
and will be a welcome addition to the Danesfield Stud, being a very correct and 
weighty stallion with plenty of muscle and good manners. A yearling colt, 
Victor of Waresley, who already has won many triumphs in the show-ring, 
including a first and champion at Peterborough, brought 460 guineas. 
Several of the mares and fillies also touched this figure, among them Hendre 
Heiress, a two year old,.and Kelvedon Marguerite, a brood mare bought by 
Lord Wantage. Lady Touch-me-Net went for 100 guineas, and Lord 
Egerton of Tatton acquired that splendid brood mare Rock’s Glory, in 
foal to Prince Harold, for 380 guineas. . Mr. Smith-Carrington went to 
420 guineas for the well-shaped yearling filly Hendre Bertha. The sale 
only lasted two hours and a-half, and the total amount realised for the Shires 
was £9,958 4s. 

A writer well qualified to give an opinion has been uttering a warning about 
the milking trials at the Dairy Show, his point being that they tend to destroy 
the general purpose character of the shorthorn. We doubt if the practical 
dairyman ought to take this into account. In the ever-increasing competition it 
18 scarcely possible to keep beasts both for milk and _ beef, especially as there 
Ian increasing difficulty in the way of getting rid of fattened old cows. The 
price tends to become less than is paid for chilled beef. Experience shows that 
prime meat from beasts bred exclusively to please the butcher is the most easily 
Sold and most profitable. On the other hand, to make a substantial profit out 
of milk the yield must be considerably increased, and the dairyman must consider 
that a good cow pays for herself several times over befo:e becoming useless 
for dairy purposes. Nor can it be said that those breeds that have been 
- kept almost exclusively for milk really degenerate. On the contrary, the 
thdd remains the most beautiful, as for her weight she is the most-productive, 

cows, 

At the beginning of the hunting season it is most desirable that sportsmen 
and farmers by a little give and take should try to reduce the friction between 
them toa minimum. The former ought to remember that times are changed, so 
that while fields are larger and therefore more destructive, cultivators are obliged 
to resort to many catch-crops which will te green till well on in the season, and 
which may be ruined if dogs and horses are allowed to run over them. Probably 
there is not a single Master of Hounds who would fail to prevent it if he could, 
and the real country sportsmen, most of whom are in touch with the conditions 
of rural life, require no warning. But every pack attracts an increasing number 
rd re who never seem to reflect that crops are grown to produce a 

elihood, and who accordingly pay no heed to what is growing. Many 
of them know nothing of hunting at all, and merely come for a show-off ora 
a “era they should le sternly discouraged or compelled to pay: for 
my alfpenny-worth of damage done. There are very few farmers who are 
ot sympathetic with sport, even when they cannot afford to ride to. hounds, 


ag for the senseless injury done by outsiders little jarring would take 
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OUR, FRONTISPIECE. 


UR first page shows the portrait of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Sparta, wife of the eldest son of the King 
and Queen of Greece, and therefore closely connected 

by several separate ties of blood with our own Royal Family, to 
say nothing of those of Germany, Russia, and Denmark. The 
friendship between the younger members of our Royal Family 
and their cousins of Greece is warm and real, and in the 
authorised memoir of the late Duke .of Clarence (Murray) 
will be found indications of the pleasant days which the cousins 
have spent together. 
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N Country LIFE [ have, before to-day, expressed the opinion that a 
good many of the corrections made at the shooting schools to guns or 
gun stocks did but serve to perpetuate the faults from which the 
‘* patients ” were suffering, ‘This week I have had a talk with Mr. W. 
Ford of Birmingham, and I was charmed to find that one who has made 
a study of the correction of faults places the case plainly before his 

customers, and if every shooting school did that I should have no word but 
praise for them. Mr. Ford’s method is this: He discovers a shooter’s fault, and 


‘ the cause of it, and then he tells him what it is, and places an alternative before 


him. Ile offers either to educate him out of the fault with a gun he cannot, but 
ought to be able to, use, or to cheat him into shooting straight by means 
of a gun which looks to aim where it does not aim, 

There are, no doubt, hundreds of different cases when this alternative has 
to be faced. Here is one that may serve to suggest others. A failure in the 
shooting-field is taken, by a shooting school expert, to the target, and he is 
given a try-gun to handle. Provided the learner does now what he does in the 
field, it will soon be discovered what he does wrong. Let it be supposed that he 
aims all right, as will very frequently be the case with the worst of shots, and 
that he pulls down the gun in pulling trigger, so that, instead of placing the 
charge around the spot aimed at, he puts it somewhere between the 
target and his toes, or in less extreme cases under and to the right of the 
mark. Now, if one may believe all that has been written about shooting 
schools, the try-gun would be bent about until the shooter could no longer aim 
at the target, but, in fact, aimed above and to the left of it, so that when the 
trigger was pulled the gun might be pulled on to the right spot instead of off it, 
as_ before. , 

This method is perpetuating a fault, with this addition, that a new fault 
is added to the old one; before the shooter could not shoot where he ‘aimed, 
and now he cannot even aim straight; he has a gun of bend so awkward that 
he cannot even look along it, but if he perpetuates his fault he will nevertheless 
shoot better for a time. But when, by constant practice, the pupil learis to 
deform his body, so as to look along the enormity he now has to shoot with, he 
will again be able to aim, although with much more difficulty, and he will have 
retained his old fault and will once more shoot low and right by reason of 
pulling the gun off the mark in pulling the trigger. That is a common fault and 
a common temporary cure; but Mr. Ford goes one beter than this, as probably 
do many others, and certainly some others,, who have made a study of the 
business, do so. 3 

Mr. Ford’s method is this, he says: ‘I will if you like alter the 
elevation of the rib of the gun so as to make you shoot where you aim ” (which 
would not be the case if he effected the cure by altering the bend of the gun) ; 
but he tells his customers that this is only a cheat, and it does not touch the 
root of the evil, which is their own inability to pull trigger with the right hand 
without sympathetically dropping the leit. Probably they are afraid of 
the gun, or at some time in their lives have been afraid of it, and they have 
maintained a habit acquired by reason of the punishment given. When this is 
the case, the shooter will most likely assert his intention of curing the 
physical weakness, and he will repudiate the temporary device. All honour to 
his sentiments, but the nerves are not so easily got under command of the will 
when once they have got the upper hand ; and so it happens that many a man 
with the gun that really fits him by measurement, and with which he aims 
correctly, has at last, and after repeated failures, to come back to his gunmaker 
and confess that if he is to shoot game he must be cheated into it, as he 
finds the very safest place for the game to be in is the very spot he aims at. 
Perhaps he has had ocular demonstration in the field by aiming at 
one bird and killing another below it. (That, by the way,-is not certain 
proof, as the writer once made this remarkable shot. When partridge 
shooting he bagged his bird and picked up besides a pheasant, a leveret, 
and a lark, in all four head, three of them killed on the ground and the 
other in the air). Then, if the gunmaker is wise, he will fall in with the 
suggestion. and will build new guns which will not prevent a correct aim, but 
will shoot high and to the left of the aim by reason of the lie of the rib, If he 
adopts the other plan, that of bending the stock, the shooter will from the first 
day be striving to attain a correct aim, and therefore to undo the scheme by 
which the new bend has enabled him to kill, although he could not aim 
correctly, 

On the other hand, when there is a fault in the eyes of the shooter, and he 
thinks he aims at a place which, in fact, he does not align, perhaps the alteration 
of the lie of the rib is the best method of treating the fault, provided a thumb- 
stall to block out the fore sight from the left eye has been tried and failed. 
But generally the thumb-stall will not fail. It is all very well to argue 
that it ought to fail, because the gun is brought up and aimed before the eyes see 
the fore sight, and that, therefore, it cannot matter whether the eye sees it at 
the moment of shooting or not, for the ‘‘ present” has been got before. But 
in practice it does make a difference to the way the gun is brought up, just as 
closing one eye before bringing up a pointer will assuredly make the pointer 
come up to cover the other and open eye, and it does so, however much contrary 
to habit that may be. I certainly should try everything before resorting to a 
cross-eyed stock or shooting from the left shoulder, 
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Experiments with a ring or a pointer, and bringing it up to cover the 
aiming eye, will teach anyone a great deal about themselves: but if they wish to 
add to their knowledge something of what others do, they can do it by putting 
on orthoptic spectacles, for by this device it can be proved that it is possible to 
make the hands, in aiming, align that eye which receives most light, although 
its definition may be so imperfect that it may not be able to see the object 
aimed at. For all that, it will do the aligning of the gun, and the observed 
brain image will be the target, as seen by the defining eye, and the gun alignment 
as seen by the aligning eye, both superimposed as one image. So that, if 
blocking out of the fore sight from the left eye does not do all that is wanted, an 
orthoptic spectacle on the left eye will educate the right eye to do the aiming. 
These, as far as I can gather them, are Mr. Ford’s views, and they are very 
much like those previously expressed by me. 

I was asked this week by one of the leading gunmakers what would be the 
next change in the evolution in the shot-gun. His view was that we might come 
to some automatic magazine gun. My reply was, that if so it must be a very 
different thing indeed to any of the repeaters now before us. To this he 
assented, and yet I hear of a party of pheasant shooters who are all to be 
armed with repeaters, instead of the ordinary pair of ejectors. That is all right, 
for these clumsy tools, with their pumping arrangement, would, at a hot corner, 
soon get too hot to hold, and as a selfish sportsman I like to hear of 
pheasants escaping. The great fault of all shot-gun magazine weapons is the 
shifting of balance as the cartridges are used up. The way Buffa'o Bill used 
the magazine repeater from horseback was about as perfect as possible, but 
vet no such quick shooting as with a very ordinary right and left was fossible 
to him, and I am sure that Engiish sportsmen still consider a great part of 
the beauty of shooting consists in smartly accomplishing the right and 
left. To drop two birds that rise within 5yds. of each other on to the 
same spot ofearth is still possible only to the man who uses the double gun, 
and to take two birds out of one covey as they come from the drivers, and with- 
out turning round, can also be sometimes brought off by the right and left, but 
not by the repeater. Everyone who has ever done it will admit that there is 
no time for loading a repeater or for any other unnecessary operation. Shooters 
who have been waiting an hour for the drive to begin, naturally Jike to make the 
most of the birds when they do come and when they come thick. The nearest 
thing to a revolution in gunnery was Messrs. Boss’s three-barrelled single-trigger 
gun. The owner of one of the best driving moorsin Yorkshire wrote to me to say 
that it had but one thing against it, and that was its 16-gauge. Guns of 
any but 12-bore are at present voted a nuisance, and young shooters must obey 
fashion to this extent, that is, if they desire and expect invitations to shoot. 
There is almost as much to do on a driving day on the moors as there is in a 
skirmish with the Boers, and what a mess the latter would have been in if they 
had carried Mauser rifles and 303 ammunition into the field. The chances of 
shooting fluctuate so much that no two gauges of cartridges ought ever to be 
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wanted on the moors, The three bar‘els in the Boss single trizger are placed 
side by side, and if these were 12-bore the gun would be too wide, and would 
look clumsy even if it were not so. I predicted a four-barrelled single trigger for 
the future, on the grounds that to p'ace two barrels under two others is less 
clumsy to look at in 12-gauge than three 12-bore barrels side by side, and I think 
that the great improvement in steel warra its the belief that safety could be attained 
without any increase of weight beyond that of the ordinary dou! le 12-bore, 
So much of the weight we now carry is there to abso:b recoil, and not because 
it is wanted for safety. But whatever may be said about pheasants, the shooting 
of which has hardly begun, we want no more formidable weapons than we 
already have for the partridges this year, for they are scarce in the majority of 
places, although more plentiful than ever before in a very few, where the July 
thunder-storms missed. 

The last few days of the stalking season have, as usual, been productive of 
many stags. Thus from one forest in Perthshire, where forty-five stags was the 
total bag, we hear of eight being grassed on October roth, and of nine on the 
11th. That is well-nigh half the season’s bag in two days. At that time of 
year stags are frequently roaring, and then they have lost a great deal of that 
care for their own security which at other seasons makes them such coveted prizes ; 
then they are moderately easy to get up to, their safeguards are mostly gone, 
and many of them leave the grounds where numbers give security, and make 
the beast on which the stalker’s glass is fixed so hard to get at. In the last few 
days of Scotch stalking the season overlaps the continental period, which begins 
with the roaring of the stags; this is so not from choice, but of necessity, for in 
Scotland a deer forest is mostly, and generally, treeless, whereas dense forests of 
trees are the chosen resort of the continental | easts. The Emperor of Germany 
has just killed five stags in two days’ stalking at Rominten, in East Prussia. 
Generally the Emperor has his game driven to him, but on this occasion it was 
purely stalking, in which, of course, the roaring of the stag leads the sportsmen 
through the trackless woods to its whereabouts. 

What a wonderful grouse season this has leen in Scotland may be 
gathered from the bag at Dallas in Morayshire, where an average 1,000 brace 
moor has jumped to 2,338 brace, of which 1,790 brace have lately been killed 
in eleven days’ driving ; the rest were killed over dogs earlier in the season, 
The Duke of Marlborough has given eight guns good sport at the partridges at 
Blenheim. Four hundred and seventy brace in two days is, I imagine, a record 
for Oxfordshire. Although the land in that district is light and on a limestone 
formation, the system of farming is dead against partridges, for where they grow 
seeds such as clover and rye grass in large masses it always results in partridge 
eggs being cut out by the mowers. The famous Six Mile Bottom partridge 
ground is not up to its usual form this year, as the Duke of Cambridge only 
accounted for 213 brace to nine guns in four days. In this respect the famous 
Eastern Counties are very similar-over most of their area. 

ARGUS OLIVE. 


FAMOUS KENNELS: Mrs. Oughton Giles’s. 


HE beagles and whippets belonging to Mrs. Oughton 
Giles’s well-known kennel at Radnage House, Stoken- 
church, Bucks, have earned such names for themselves 
as leading winners at most of the principal shows in 
England, that the prefix famous is undoubtedly well 

merited by the establishment from which they hail. The beagle, 
perhaps, is not exactly the variety of dog which all ladies might 
care for, but this is probably owing to the fact that the merits of 
these delightful little hounds, their beauty, and their charming 
disposition, are unknown to the majority of the fair sex, and 
consequently their attractions have been overlooked. To Mrs. 
Oughton Giles, therefore, belongs the credit of bringing the 
beagle as a lady’s dog before the world, and it is consequently 
with satisfaction that it may be recorded that her successes have 
been many, whilst her devotion to the variety increases the 
'onger she is associated with it. 

-. Although the antiquity of the beagle is an unassailable fact, 
there is no reason for believing that this variety of hound 
was known in this country at such an early date as that at which 
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the harrier was recognised as adistinct breed. At the same es 
there are good grounds for assuming that, although the pan. 
was not specified by name, he was referred to indirectly in pr 
forestry laws of King Canute, which enacted that certain breeds 
of dogs were not to be allowed to enter the Royal forests in 
consequence of the injury they did to game, as an exception was 
made in favour of the long-eared Langrehen, as they were o 
small to misbehave themselves in that respect. Probably; 
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therefore, the beagle is descended from these little hounds, 
though doubtless the admirers of other small-sized long-eared 
breeds may claim the honour for their particular protégé. Be 


this as it may, how- 
ever, the fact remains 
that it was at a very 
much later period of 
the canine world’s 
history that the 
word beagle came to 
be used, and even 
now the derivation 
of the term is dis- 
puted, although the 
probability is that 
it is taken from the 
French word bigle, 
owing to the small- 
ness of these hounds. 
It is obvious, 
however, that the 
name beagle was 
quite familiar to dog- 
lovers at the be- 
ginning of the pre- 
sent century, and 
this perhaps is quite 
as far back ‘as it ° 
is desirable or neces- 


C. Red, Wishaw, N.B. 


sary to go here, for we find a writer in ‘“‘ The Sportsman’s 
” | ” 
Cabinet” of the year 1803 referring to “beagles” as the 


smallest “of the hound race use 


“exquisite in their scent of 
the hare, and indefatigable in 
their pursuit of her.” The 
author of the above-mentioned 
article, moreover, appears to 
‘have anticipated the appear- 
ance of a lady lover and 
breeder of beagles such as 
Mrs. Oughton Giles, as he 
tefers to the slow kind of 
hunting which is characteristic 
of the beagle as being “ad- 
mirably adapted to age and 
the feminine gender, as it could 
enjoyed by ladies of the 
sreatest timidity, ae 
Regarding the appearance 
of the beagle and a comparison 
of Past and present types, there 
Savery great deal that might 
be written did space permit of 
full justice being devoted to 
this important subject, but 
this not being the case, it 
must briefly be stated that, 
to the great regret of many 
gle breeders, there appears 
3 be a strong inclination on 
W€ part of some judges and 
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masters of packs to abandon 
the old characteristics of the 
beagle and to assimilate the 
variety more closely with the 
foxhound. Whatever the reason 
which prompts this desire may 
be, it is undoubtedly at vari- 
ance with the traditions of the 
former breed, and the oblitera- 
tion of the old points of 
distinction which at one time 
divided the two types is 
scarcely an achievement of 
which modern supporters of 
the beagle proper will feel 
proud; indeed, several of 
them resent the attempts that 
are being made. The main 
points of difference which 
exist between the foxhound 
and the beagle consist of the 
skull of the latter being flatter 
and broader in proportion to 
his height, whilst he is not so 
long inthe muzzle. His ears, 
too, are naturally far longer 
than those of the foxhound, 
whilst he is more throaty— 
the beagle possesses a distinct 


dewlap—and, being a slower-hunting hound, his shoulders are 


not so clean as are those of the heavier and larger animal. 
Of course the size of the beagle varies very considerably 
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with that of the 
foxhound, in fact 
the harrier occupies 
an intermediate posi- 
tion as regards 
weight betweea the 
two varieties, whilst 
even beagles them- 
selves vary  con- 
siderably in the 


matter of height, 
and are classified 


accordingly. As re- 
gards the maximum 
height, the limit is 
drawn at 16in., but 
probably in. less 
is a more popular 
stature, whilst there 
are many most beau- 
tiful beagles which 
do not exceed 12in. 
The head properties 
are points * which 
count for a _ good 
deal where beagles 


are concerned, and of these the skull should be of a fair 
length, moderately wide, domed, and with a suggestion of a 
peak at the hack. The ears should be lot.g and hang close 
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to the checks in a fold, whilst the front 
legs must, as in the case of all hounds, be 
quite straight, the feet being round and _ thick 
in sole. These are the principal points in 
the beagle, but it may be added that both 
rough and smooth specimens of the variety 
are to be found, and that any hound colour 
is admissible, whilst black and tans are often 
frequently seen; in fact, some of the best 
beagles of the day are of this shade of 
jacket. A very great charm of the beagle 
is his bell-like voice, the music which issues 
from the throats of a pack of these attrac- 
tive little hounds being delightful to the ear, 
whilst the closeness with which they hunt 
fully justifies the claim made by _beagle- 
lovers that the hound of their affections is 
second to none other for working capacity. 
The smallness of the beagles’ stature, more- 
over, renders it a comparatively easy matter for 
those who hunt them to follow their pack on 
foot, and hence the aversion which so many old 
breeders very justly have to the encourage- 
ment of the foxhound or harrier type, as this, in 
addition to altering the appearance of the little 
hounds, must of necessity increase their pace. 
Amongst the most distinguished occupants of 


Mrs. Oughton Giles’s beagle kennel is Rambler CC. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


of Radnage, 114in., a winner of first prizes at 
Margate, Botanic Gardens, and Ranelagh, and seconds at the 
Crystal Palace, Cruft’s, Richmond, and other important shows, 
victories which stamp him as an excellent little hound ; Totteridge 
Harmony, 114in., is another well-known winner, having, amongst 
other good prizes, secured premier positions at Margate, Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, the Aquarium, Birmingham, Richmond, 
Darlington, Colchester, and Clacton; whilst Lot, 1roin., has 
won firsts at the Botanic Gardens, Cruft’s, Folkestone, the 
Aquarium, Crystal Palace, and Newton Abbot. Lainty, also 
1oin., has been very successful on the show bench. 

In addition to beagles, Mrs. Oughton Giles’s kennel shelters 
some of the best exhibition whippets of the day, and, as one of 
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the accompanying illustrations shows, a few excellent Italian 
greyhounds and a Yorkshire terrier. The whippets, however, 
are of secondary importance to the beagles, amongst the 
former. being such well-known prize-winners as MANSFIELD 
Frivotity and Anonymous of Radnage, both of which have 
worthily represented their kennel at some of the most important 
shows of this year. ; 


IN, THE GARDEN. 


CRATA&GUS PYRACANTHA, 

COR KESPONDENT wiites: ‘* The beauty of many of the Thorns 
in autumn, laden with bright-coloured fruit, makes them important 
for beautifying garden or park. Particularly is this the case with 
the one under notice, for rarely does it fail, when planted ina suitable 
position, to produce a fine crop of its pretty orange-scarlet fruit 
annually, Although it grows well as a bush, and oiten fruits satis- 

factorily if. given a sunny position, it is more at home on a south or west wall 
where, as it can be pruned fairly close, its small dark evergrcen leaves render it a 
neat and effective plant after the fruit has gone. At two periods of the year it is 
specially noticeable—in May when in flower, and again when covered with ripe fruit, 
‘the combination of white flowers and dark leaves on the one hand being as attrac- 
tive in one way as the intermixture of bright-coloured fruit and green foliage is in 
another. Birds being very fond of the fruit, it is wise to protect it early in September.” 
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PREPARING SOIL FOR Roses. 

As Roses may ke planted at almost any time now, the soil must be 
prepared forthwith. Expert growers of fruit trees recognise that the secret of 
success in their cultivation consists largely in thoroughly preparing the ground 
before planting. So it is with Roses. The finest plants it is possible to procure 
will only linger in a badly-prepared soil, whereas plants of less vigour, but never- 
theless thoroughly healthy, will make rapid progress when the suil is suitable. Ask 
those gardeners who are so successful in their Rose culture whit is the recipe, and 
they will tell you, thoroughly-prepared soil. They are not of the penny wise and 
pound foolish class who scruple to buy a bag of bone-meal or an extra cart-load of 
manure or loam. ‘They also see that the manure possesses fertilising properties, 
instead of some rubbishy straw material that passes for manure, Land drainage 
is also most important. How manv individuals possess an excellent soil that is 
rendered practically useless through being water-logged. Some splendid soils of 
a stiff, clayey nature only need this drainage and a liberal dres-ing of chalk or 
lime to convert them into ideal Rose soils. What a fine opporiunity farmers 
have of becoming champion Rose growers. These are the men that can tell us 
something of the value of soil preparation and change of crop. Many readers 
of CouNtRY LIF possess farms, If they are desirous of launching out as 
Rose growers, we would advise them to plant some Roses on land that had 
previously grown clover, and on which they have since turned sheep, Let 
them deeply dig at once such soil and enclose a portion as a Rose garden, 
and if they do not grow some blooms equal to those seen at exhibitions it 
will not be the fault of the soil. We saw some Tea Roses the other day, 
growing under glass, planted in a naturally drained soil that had_ been 
well prepared at the start, and these plants were very vigorous. 
Bushes of The Bride, Perle des Jardins, Catherine Mermet, etc., were some 
4ft. high, and as much through. These plants receive very little in the way of 
stimulant, just a watering nowand then with liquid manure, but, prior to planting, 
this particular piece of land was a meadow ; the turf, instead ot being removed, 
was placed yrass downwards in the bottom of the trench, and a liberal dressing of 
bone-meal was well incorporated. In preparing new beds for Roses this autumn 
—and the earlier this is done the better—we would say remove the old soil 
3ft. deep, break up the bottom, and, if expense be no object, replace soil 
removed with good clayey loam three parts, and cow manure one part, adding 
a fair sprinkling of steamed bone-meal as a reserve of phosphatic food, which the 
Rose appreciates, 

Goop BULBouS PLANTS FOR THE GARDEN. 

The following notes upon bulbous plants of much beauty will at this 
planting-time be useful : 

Chionodoxa, or glory of the snow, is a charming family, with flowers of 
various shades of blue, according to the variety. C. Lucilia is the chief 
species, its flowers blue with a white centre, and they appear profusely on litt'e 
slender spikes. C. grandiflora has larger flowers with less white, and those of 
sardensis are intense blue. A pretty class for the rock garden or border. 

Crocus.—Apart from the common Crocuses, the golden, purple, white, and 
striped, there are several very beautiful species, some appearing in autumn, some 
in winter, and others in the spring. The winter-flowering Crocuses require the 
protection of a frame, but the others are happy in the open border. C. Imperali, 
which has very charming flowers of purple and buff, appears quite early in 
the year. : 

Fritillaria,—The best known of the Fritillaries is the Crown Imperial 
(F. imperialis), which, as is so well known, grows to a height of about 4ft., and 
has heads of large drooping bell-shaped flowers, which vary in colour ; the most 
handsome form: is the deep red, and another is orange-red. Our native 
I’. Meleagris, the Snake’s-head Fritillary of moist meadows, with its purple, 
diapered flowers, is very useful for the rock garden or for making @ be 
upon the grass, The ivory white variety alba is one of the best spring-flowering 
bulbs in gardens. : 

Galanthus.—This is the Snowdrop, which is most vigorous and free 10 
moist and shady places. The best form is unquestionably G. Elwesi. 

Jris.—Always plant plenty of Spinish Irises (I. Xiphion), which are the 
least expensive of all bulbs. The flowers are preity in shape and delightfully 
varied in colcur, comprising wonderful shades of bronzy gold, purple, yellow, 
and one named Thunderbolt is very lurid and interesting. The Spanish : 
and English Iris (I. xiphioides) are seen to advantage planted amongst dwar 
shrubs. They enjoy a light, well-drained soil, frequently perishing in —_ si 
heavy, wet ground. Plant also in the rock garden the Violet-scented I. reticu ata 
and the pretty I. persica. 


Lilies.—There are so many beautiful Lilies, that it is not easy er 
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a selection of a few kinds. The following are all good, and, as a rule, are 
safe—that is to say, not liable to fungoid visitations. L. bulbiferum, 2ft., 
orange-red ; chalcedonicum, scarlet; Turk’s-cap Lily, 3ft., scarlet ; croceum, 
orange, 6ft.; davuricum, 2ft., orange-red with black spots; excelsum, or 
testaceum as it is also called, 5ft., a beautiful buff colour ; Henryi, 6ft., orange- 
yellow; Humboldti, 5ft., apricot with maroon spots; Martagon, 3ft. to 5it., 
white, purple, and purple-black forms; pyrenaicum, 3ft., yellow spotted with 
black, anthers red ; szovitzianum, 5ft., pale yellow, dotted occasionally with 
black; thunbergianum, 18in., yellow to red, occasionally spotted ; tigrinum 
splendens (the Tiger Lily), 4ft. to 6ft., orange-red spotted with purple. The 
beautiful white Lily is unfortunately not always a success. It is a sad trial to 
see the flower-stems die off wholesale when the buds are on the point of expansion, 
Of course, L. auratum will be grown, as this is probably the most handsome 
bulbous flower in existence and a general favourite, but it dies out after a year 
or so, and this is also characteristic of L. speciosum and the long-tuled 
L. longiflorum. L. giganteum, which is the giant of the family, must have 
a deep bed of decayed vegetable matter, and a peaty soil is best for the graceful 
Swamp Lilies, L. canadense, L. pardalinum, and L. superbum. 

Muscaris.—Ilt is strange that a group of bulls so rich in colour and 
vigorous in growth as the Muscaris, or Grape Hyacinths, should not be more 
grown ; the plants produce their heads of bright blue, beaded bells in early 
spring, and they are adapted for the rock garden or sloping Lank ; the stronger 
forms may also be naturalised in the grass. Ore of the best kinds is the intense 
purple M. conicum, which is not so well known as M. armeniacum, 
M. botryoides, and M. racemosum, all good garden bulbs. M. moschatum, the 
Musk Hyacinth, is valuable for its sweet pe:fume, while the feathery blue spikes 
of M. comosum monstruosum are quaint and effective. 

Vhe Daffodils.—These, of course, are the most beautiful and useful of 
bulbs. Delicately-fashioned species such as N. triandrus, N. Bulbocodium, and 
the dainty N. minimus are for the rock garden only, but the others are for the 
border and to raturalise in the woodland and meadow. Of the golden trumpet 
kinds the following are the most important: Maximus, very rich colour, but not 


AN ESTATE IX. 


HE rapidity with which the live stock at Medmenham 
has assumed first rank in the show-ring is almost 
unparalleled. Taking up four different breeds, viz., 
Shire horses, Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Hampshire Down 
sheep and Berkshire pigs, Mr. Hudson in the short space 

of three years has managed to capture a place for each second to 
none. Great credit is due to his agent, Mr. Colin Campbell, 
on whom has devolved the important and responsible work of 
forming the herds and selecting the animals. The principles kept 
in view and acted upon have been to look out for sound- 
ness on both sides, to avoid in-breeding, not to object to 
the first cross, but to be very careful beyond that. How this has 
worked out practically will be apparent from a brief history of 
the live stock. 

The Aberdeen- Angus herd was started in the spring of 1897 
by the purchase of seven high-class cows from the celebrated 
herd of W. B. Greenfield, Esq., of Haynes Park, Bedford. 
They were all heavy in calf to the bulls King of Paris, 6,869, 
Roysterer, 12,957, Amyas, 8,920, Verdala, 12,168, and Black 
Prince of Ardingley, 11,464, and included two of the Gay Lass 
tribe, Gay Lass 16th and 18th, one Viné of Haynes of the Viné 
of Beechwood, Benefit of 
Haynes, and Waterside Blue- 
bell; also, at a high price, 
Queen of Haynes 5th, who has 
won several prizes both before 
and after joining the Danesfield 
herd. The next addition to 
the herd was made at the 
Perth sale of 1897 by the 
purchase of that grand stock 
bull Eric Macdonald, 12,475, 
site Angus Macdonald, 9,763, 
dam Estella of Leadhill, 
17,720. He was. exhibited 
twice, winning first at the 
Bath and West Show at 
Southampton, and first and 


and South Bucks. Eric Mac- 
donald’s stock turned out 
Wonderfully well. Several 
heifers by him brought good 
Prices at the Peterborough sale 
last year, and there are a grand 
lot of yearlings by him at 
Present at the farms. ‘I wo of 
his yearlings this season, Efful- 
gentof Danesfieldand Tippet II. 
of Danesfield, won prizes at the 

oyal Counties, Peterborough, 

€ Royal, and ‘Tunbridge 
Wells Shows. Other purchases 
at the sale were the yearling 
bull Excelsior of °F ordie, 
the first-prize heifer Moss 
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very free, Emperor, obvallaris (or the Tenby Daffodil), and Queen of Spain. 
Amongst the bicolors, those with yellow trumpet and creamy-white segments, 
none are handsomer than the popular Horsfieldi, Empress, Grandee, and 
Victoria, whilst of the white trumpets Mme. de Graaf is the best, but this is 
still too expensive to plant in any quantity. Other good kinds in this section are 
a'bicans, moschatus, pallidus preecox (very early flowering), and Princess Ida. 
Of double trumpets none surpass the old double Daffodil. In the chalice- 
cupped section Sir Watkin, one of the handsomest and most vigorous kind in 
cultivation, C. J. Backhouse, a lovely flower with orange-scarlet cup, Barri 
conspicuous, Mrs. Langtry, white, Goliath, and Madge Matthews, are very 
attractive. There must be free planting of the poets’ group or pheasant’s eye 
Narcissi, of which poeticus ornatus is the most reliable. | Poetarum, recuous, 
and the double form are beautiful, but not so vigorous as ornatus, and the last- 
mentioned has an unfortunate habit of frequently either refusing to flower or 
giving sparingly of its big double white blossoms. The most suitable Daffodil 
for the woodland and grass are the star Narcissi, forms of incomparabilis Leedsi 
and Burbidgei. The best for general culture of the Polyanthus or many-flowered 
Narcissi are Grand Monarque, Soleil d’Or, and Scilly White. This group is, 
however, somewhat ten: er. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED, — Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy Trees, and 
Herbaceous Plants: B. S. Williams and Sons, Upper Holloway. Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Trees, and Shruts: E. P. Dixon and Sons, Burton Constable and Hull. 
Hardy Plants and Bulbs: R. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester. 
Roses, Fruit Trees, etc. : Wm. Rumsey, Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 
New Plants, and Hardy, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants: V. Lemoine et fils, 
Rue du Montet, Nancy. Rare Hardy Flowering Shrubs: V. N. Gauntlet 
and Co., Redruth. Hardy American Plants: Harlam P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass. 
Dutch Flower Roots: Ben. Reid and Co., Limited, Aberdeen. Bulbs, Straw- 
berries, and Small Fruits: Messrs, H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent. 
Palms, Heaths, etc.: Alb. Samson, Krefeld. Choice Bulbs and Tubers: 
H, J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E. 


THE MAKING —III. 


Rose of Advie—which afterwards won first Bath and West at 
Southampton, 1897, first and champion at the Chiltern Hills and 
South Bucks—and the Erica cow Evance of Advie, Silver 
Queen, and Bessie Belle of Tochinoel. At the September (1897) 
sale of Sir George Macpherson Grant, at Ballindalloch, one of 
the most successful breeding cows was purchased in the Jilt cow 
Joyful of Ballindalloch, 32,999, third at the Royal at Manchester. 
The cow at the time was in calf to the three-hundred guinea bull 
Bion, and in the spring produced a beautiful heifer calf, and has 
given birth to a good heifer calf every year since. Rhona of . 
Ballindalloch also joined the Danesfield herd at the same time. 
Seven cows were next purchased from the celebrated herd of 
Mr. Clement Stephenson of Sandyford Villa, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and included the Erica cows Exactly Right, 22,370 and 
Effulgent, 23,527, the Pride of Mulben, Pride’s Flower, 
22,374, one of the Ruths of Benton, Ruth of Benton 7th, 23,536, 
and a cow of Lord Londonderry’s breeding, Tip Il. of Wynyard, 
all in calf to those good bulls Albion, 6,252 and Esmond of 
Ballindalloch, 8,304. In February, 1899, owing to the loss of 
Eric Macdonald, Mr, Hudson purchased from Mr. W. S. 
Ferguson of Pictonshill, Perth, the stock bull Junior Jehu, 14,536, 
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sire Inspector of Kinochtry, 11,750, dam Queen Dot of 
Kinochtry, 19,150. In the illustration EsMonp oF DANESFIELD 
AND JUNIOR JeHU, the latter is at the right-hand side. The 
other stock bull is home-bred, sire Esmond of Ballindalloch, dam 
Pride’s Flower. Esmond of Danesfield has been successfully 
exhibited at a number of shows, and is the sire of several good 
calves. However, most of the calves this year are by Junior 
Jehu, and a grand lot they are, being all good-fleshed, straight, 
and level calves. One heifer calf by him was especially admired 
at the Royal Counties and Royal Shows, and a very high figure 
was refused for it at the latter. Mr. Hudson has exhibited at 
the half-dozen shows where there are classes for polled Angus, 
and in 1899 took three firsts and six seconds. This year he has 
won three first, five second, and two third prizes—a splendid 
record. Mr. Hudson has done excellent service to a breed of 
cattle that has now been shown for nearly 100 years, since it was 
in 1808 that Mr. Hugh Watson of Keillor laid the foundation of 
it with half-a-dozen of “the best and blackest cows” and a bull 
from his father’s stock. 

The Shire stud was establisi.ed in the autumn of 1897 by 
the purchase of several mares at Lord Llangattock’s sale, 
amongst them being that well-known and sweet type of brood 
mare Nyn Lively, 17,136. She had then at her side that grand 
colt foal Hendre Conqueror, who won second at London in the 
following spring. Nyn Lively was in foal to Prince Harold at 
the time of purchase, and produced a good filly foal in the spring 
of 1898. Mare and foal won prizes at the following places: 
First and second, Newbury; second, Gloucester County ; third, 
Tring; third, Aylesbury; first and second, Guildford; first, 
second, and reserve for the Shire Horse Society silver medal, 
Maidenhead. Her foal, Danesfield Lively, won a first, Guild- 
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ford; second, Aylesbury; first, Maidenhead; and, as a yearling, 
in 1899 she won a first, Royal Counties at Windsor; first, Essex 
County ; first, Norfolk County at Diss; and third, Warwickshire. 
Amongst the other purchases at the same sale were the Hitchin 
Conqueror mare Meta, 20,241, and that grand and good old mare 
Dunsmore Fashion II., 6,281, by the London champion Vulcan, 
who has since bred the winning colt DANESFIELD PrRINcE, foaled 
in 1898, and a winner of seven first, one second, and two 
third prizes. They are: In 1808, first, Guildford; in 1899, 
first and reserve for champion, Somerset County ; first, 
Suffolk County; third, Northamptonshire ; first, Norfolk ; 
third, Gloucestershire; in 1900, first and champion, Norfolk ; 
first and Shire Horse Society medal, Tunbridge Wells; 
oa £17 6h. 
Gloucestershire. ree. 
The Royal sg oy 
William mare 
. ’ 
Tatton Sun- 
flower, 22,587, 
was also bought 
at the same time 
as Meta. Then 
about that time 
several mares 
were purchased 
from Mr. F. 
Crisp of Girton, 
Cambridge, 
including Blag- 
don Empress, 
14,092, by Blyth 
Echo; Lady 
Blueblood, 
20,228, by 
Lincolnshire 
Lad* II.; and 
Silver Queen, 


17,385, by l. Fath 
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Bradley. In the spring of 1898, Duchess of Bridgwater IV. 
7,947, by Shrewsbury, was purchased from Messrs. W. and J. 
Thompson of Leicester, being at that time heavy in foal to Stone- 
wall. Mr. Hudson also acquired several good mares from Mr. F, 
W. Griffinof Borough Fen, Peterborough, including the Fear None 
mare Vanity, 25,017, and Damsel, 16,487, by Salisbury. The stud 
horse Trairor, 15,401, by Insurgent out of Bonny Duchess, by 
William the Conqueror, was the next purchase, from Mr. 
W. Richardson of Chatteris. In the hands of his present 
owner, Traitor has developed into a most successful _prize- 
winner and stock-getter, winning six firsts, two seconds, and 
three thirds. They include first and champion, Royal Counties 
at Portsmouth, first and reserve for champion (to Buscot Harold) 
at the Royal Counties and Royal Lancashire Shows in 1899. 
Mares have also been sent to the champion horses Markeaton 
Royal Harold, Buscot Harold, Bury Victor Chief, and Prince 
Harold. In addition to several private purchases, Mr. Hudson 
bought two mares at Earl Egerton’s sale at Tatton, one being 
that grand young mare Tatton Tapestry, who since joining the 
Danesfield Stud has won nine first, four second, and three third 
prizes, including second, London, 1899, in a class of sixty two 
year old fillies, second at the Royal, first at the Royal Counties, 
and first at the Bath and West. Good mares were purchased at 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s, Mr. James Eadies’s, and Mr. W. Whitehurst’s 
sales, being those well-known animals Saxon Heroine, Sunflower 
of Hitchin, Barrow Victoria, and Markeaton Wild Wave. All 
have done well since they came to Danesfield. Several winning 
foals were purchased at last year’s sales, including Girton 
Violetta, Holker Crown of Roses, and Beachendon Royal 
Harold, who won four firsts this year, that being the 
number of times he was shown. At the Lockinge sale in 
February, 1900, Mr. Hudson purchased several good animals, 
including Lockinge Briar Rose, Lockinge Nellie, and Resound, 
which have been successfully exhibited at several shows 
this year. Nearly all the horses exhibited have been highly 
successful in the show-ring, prizes having been won at all 
the principal county shows, as well as at the London, Royal, 
Royal Counties, 

we and Bath and 

ot, West. In 1899 
thirty first, 
seventeen 
second, and five 
third prizes, 
together with 
five Shire Horse 
Show silver 
medals, were 
won by the stud, 
and in 1900 twJ 
champions, 
twenty-four first, 
twelve second, 
eight third 
prizes, and three 
Shire Horse 
Show medals up 
to the present 
have been 
taken by the 
horses exhibited. 
This, it must be 
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admitted, is a remarkable 
record for a stud that practically 
has been only two years in 
existence, as many studs take 


years to amass a list of 
honours that will compare 
with it. Satisfactory it is 


also to note that the animals 
bred at Danesfield are equally 
successfu. with the animals 
purchased—indeed, one might 
say they are more so. 

THe HampsHiRE Down 
Frock was started in the 
summer of 1898 by the pur- 
chase of forty of the best draft 
ewes from Lord Rothschild’s 
sale at Tring, 100 draft ewes 
from the celebrated flock of 
Mr. James Flower of Chil- 
mark, near Salisbury, and 
fifty-five ewes at the sale of 
Mr. A. de Mornay of Col 
d’'Arbres, Wallingford, who was 
then dispersing his celebrated 
flock. 


twenty-five full-mouthed ewes. 
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These consisted of fifteen two-tooth, ten four-tooth, and 


There were also twenty-five 


ewe lambs, including the pen of five winners at the Oxfordshire 


Show that year. 





DANESFIFLD HEROINE AND NATEBY AUREA. 


The shearling ram Col d’Arbres No. 11, sire 
Col d’Arbres No. 7, was bought at the same sale. 


He soon 


made his name, and proved a great addition to the flock, being 
a wonderful stock-getter; since joining the Danesfield flock 
he has won, in 1899, first and champion at the Royal Counties 
Show at Windsor, and first at the Royal Show at Maidstone, 


being the only times he was 
Was second at the Royal 
Counties at Winchester. Since 
then he has been exported to 
America. A pen of three of the 
ewe lambs purchased at Mr. A. 
de Mornay’s sale won as shear- 
ling ewes, in 1899, _ third, 


"Somerset ; first, Oxfordshire ; 


second, Bath and West ;. first, 
Royal Counties; and first at 
the Royal. At the last- 
mentioned they were sold at a 
igh figure for exportation to 
America. Amongst other pur- 
chases in 1898 were tno ram 
lambs from Mr. James 
Flower, two also ‘from 
Mr. A. de Mornay, and 100 
ewe lambs from Mr. W. 
Deane of Chitterne, Wilts. 
‘His constituted the founda- 
flo. of the flock, and_ it 
will be noticed that no 
trouble was spared to obtain 
fitst-class animals and suitable 


shown that year; in 1goo he 
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rams from the leading flock-masters of the day. As a 
result, the lambs were of excellent typ2—well-woolled, with 
plenty of size and qualitv. In August, 1899, a ram sale was 
held at Bockmer Farm, with the satisfactory average of £7 Is. 
per head. During the summer and autumn of 1899 Mr. Hudson 
purchased some good ram 
lambs from such noted breeders 
as Mr. W. Dibben, Lord 
Carnarvon, Mr. W. J. Twidell, 
and Mr. T. Fowie Buxton. 
He also replenished his flock 
by the addition of too draft 
* ewes from Mr. James Flower. 
Since the flock was _ started 
many hundreds of sheep 
have been exported to Canada 
and the United States, and 
several rams to the Argentine, 
the importers in every case 
being highly pleased with the 
style and quality of the animals. 
Sheep from the flock have 
been shown on the other side 
of the water with even greater 
success than in England, one 
pen of shearling ewes holding 
an unbeaten record. Since the 
flock was started in 1898, it 
has had a wonderful run in 
the show-ring, winning seven 
firsts, four seconds, seven 
thirds, and one championship 
—an eloquent testimony to the 
careful selection and sound 
judgment with which the flock 
has been managed. Some of this year’s ewe lambs are 
shown in the illustration; they are a good lot and will 
command high prices as shearlings., The American buyers 
have already asked for the refusal of them next year. 
The Berkshire herd is a very young one, as it was started in 
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the summer of 1899 by the purchase of the old sow Fragrance, 
6,784, and two young sows from the celebrated herd of 
Mr. Edney Hayter of Whitchurch, Hants, who was_ then 
dispersing the whole of his herd. About the same time seven 
pigs of all ages were purchased at Mr. E. Burbridge’s sale at 
South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon. They consisted of the two 
sows Jubilee Jane and Gentle Jane, four young sows, and the 
stock boar Jack or ALL TrapEs, sire Trumpeter. In 1900 he 
won firsts at the Oxfordshire, Peterborough, Chiltern Hills and 
South Bucks, and Tunbridge Wells Shows. In November, 1899, 
Mr. Hudson purchased from Mr. Arthur Hiscock, junior, of 
Manor Farm, Wotcomb, Dorset, DANESFIELD PrINcEss and 
four younger sows, all of which turned out very well. At the 
Smithfield Club Show last December, the first and champion 


prize sow was purchased from Mr. Joseph Sanders, and she has 
since won first and champion at the Chiltern Hills and South, 
Bucks. At the sale of the celebrated herd of Lord Carnarvon 

at Highclere, in July last, Mr. Hudson bought two old sows, viz, 
Highclere 57th and Hockey, and four young sows. During the 
past summer eight first, five second, and two third prizes have 
been won by the herd at the leading shows—a capital record for the 
time it has been in existence. Several pigs have already been 
sold at good prices and gone to different puts of England. 

After such a record it would be useless for us to enlarge 
upon the endless pains that have been taken to make the estate 
of Medmenham, and to lay the foundation of its flocks and herds, 

[Previous articles on AMledmenham appeared in CouNTRY Lire Jor 
August 18th and September 22nd | 


A SUMMER HOUSE. 





ROOKSBURY HOUSE, illustrated in the number of 
Country Lire for September 15th, shows how a 
garden of singular beauty can be made in ten years, 
and how an existing moderate-sized house, not built 
originally with the intention of being enlarged, may 

be converted into a large and impressive country home of marked 
architectural merit, not by alteration, but by addition. 

The designs shown herewith of a house at Gallops 
Homestead, Westmeston, Sussex, built for Mr. Arthur Newbold, 
from designs by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, offer scope for building 
in a different way. They are an example of what we may call 
the system of optional expansion. The difficulty of not knowing 
when to stop, or rather the fear of incurring a kind of obligation 
to go on building up to a standard of ideal completeness, 











The plans show two blocks—-a house, and a stable, coach- 
house, and coachman’s quarters—both fitted in accordance with 
modern ideas of completeness. There is also the lay-out 
of a good flower garden, rose garden, kitchen garden, and 
forecourt. But the house and stables are quite independent of 
each other, and the flower gardens are detachable from the 
design of the house, to which the lawn and forecourt would make 
a sufficient setting to begin with. The house as it stands is 
a summer home, a place from which to enjoy to the utmost the 
outdoor life and surroundings of a beautiful neighbour'00d; 
consequently the number of dwelling-rooms is reduced to a 
minimum, but with ‘ power to add to their number.” In 
summer it is taken for granted that a good dining-room and 
drawing-room will suffice, the sensible line being adopted that 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


is one of the unpleasant liabilities of bricks and mortar. It 
frightens more prudent people than builders’ estimates or 
increased assessments. Mr. Newbold’s house, with the exception 
of one deferred addition, was not built or equipped in instalments ; 
but an examination of the place will show how a similar house 
might be created at different times, according to the wishes and 
circumstances of the owner, yet be complete for his purpose at 
each and every stage. 


at that season the house is a place to eat and sleep in, while 
most available leisure will be spent out of doors. But 
there is space left on the plan for a third ground-floor 
room, and for additional bedrooms over it. Meanwhile, let 
us suppose: that the intending builder of the house has 
decided to begin by taking this design for constructing his 
summer quarters. It will give him the two good dwelling-rooms 
shown in the plan, of which the dining-room has a large bow- 
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THE PORCH FROM THE FORECOURT. 


window, and both give on to a verandah, which makes almost 
a subsidiary room for summer use. Above are four bedrooms, 
w.c., and bathroom. The kitchen has a scullery, larder, and 
store attached, also a coal-cellar. The present house stands 
about two miles from Burgess Hill in the Weald of Sussex, 
on some high land behind, and looking upwards towards the 
range of the South Downs. There are tens of thousands 
of acres of similar sites in Sussex, Kent, and the Vale 
of the White Horse in Berkshire, in which the view is 
closed by a line of chalk downs, a feature singularly 
pleasant to look upon. For each and all of these sites such 
a house 
would be 
suitable, 
for the 
verandah 
and win- 
dows of 
the sit- 
ting-room 
are speci- 
ally de- 
signed to 
obtain the 
view of 
the hills. 
The  fit- 
tings are 
plain and 
cotta ge- : 

like, Out- Ground Pian of House 
side, the 

house is built of local red brick on the ground floor, with 
rough-cast and tile-hung portions on the first floor; the roof 
is thatched with wheat straw. The cost of the house, 
only without the added third room and bedrooms, as actually 
built by Mr. W. Oram, builder, of Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
was, by contract, £947; but added to this was the price of 
a deep well and well-house, additions, decorations, fittings, and 
window seats, viz., £200, which made the total £1,147.. This 
does not include the cost of the site, which must be bought out 
and out, of full size allowing for expansion. 

The next expansion, we will say, will be the stables. These 
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THE STABLES FROM THE FORECOURT. 






include a bicycle-house and walled yard, as well as the coach- 
man’s quarters. The ground-floor accommodation is shown in 
the plan. But on the first floor are living-rooms (two), a bedroom, 
and a room fitted with a cooking-range, dresser, and sink, There 
is also a w.c. off the upper porch, at the top of the outside stair- 
case, and a good loft over the coach-house. The exterior is of the 
same general materials as the house. The contract for these 
stables was £593. On the gardens and additions £400 was 
spent, and £500 on making a long drive, giving access to the 
house on the north side. This was cut through the top of a hill, 
and so made very cost!y. In these figures the cost of garden 
and drive 

bulks very 

‘omens = Ed heavily. It 
would be 
quite pos- 
sible to 
have such 
a house 
built close 
to the 
tO: G05 
when £50 
would 
cover the 
cost of 
approach. 
The gar- 
den is an 
; optional 
Greand Pian of Sfables expen- 

diture, 

though few would like to cut it down greatly. Allowing this in full, 
the total would come to about £2,200, representing at 5 per cent. 
a rent of £110 a year, omitting the cost of site. A word should 
ne said as to the sewage disposal at Gallops Homestead. This, 
both from house and stables, is connected with an automatic 
scavenger, the action of which completely breaks down all 
solids and converts the sewage into. liquid, which can be 
pumped on to the land, and is perfectly inoffensive. The 
contrivance, which we have seen working elsewhere, seems 
likely, if it is as durable as it is effective, to satisfactorily solve 
the country house drainage difficulty. 
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e HIS very characteristic and interesting mansion, which the Yorkshire border, about eight miles from Chesterfield and 
ranks high among the architectural gems of Derbyshire, eleven from Sheffield. The situation is high and imposing, for, 
stands in the north-eastern part of that county, close to like Hardwick and Bolsover, its neighbours, the place is lifted 


aloft on a hill. It was built 
by Francis Rodes, Queen’s 
Sergeant in the time of 
Elizabeth, who afterwards 
became one of the Justices of 
the Common Pleas, and in the 
mansion he was so proud to 
build his descendants have 
lived to the present day. This 
learned lawyer, who took a 
great part in the affairs of his 
county, was the son of John 
Rodes of Staveley Woodthorpe, 
Derbyshire, and his family 
traced its descent from Gerard 
de Rodes, a prominent baron 
in the reign of Henry II. He 
appears to have made a con- 
siderable fortune by his practice, 
and was among the Derbyshire 
gentlemen who assured the 
Queen of the peaceable state 
of the county at the time of 
the Northern Rising. He was 
raised to the order of the coif 
in 1578, and became Queen’s 
Sergeant in 1582—at about 
which time he began to build 
his beautiful Derbyshire home 
—and after becoming a Justice 
of the Common Pleas, took part 
in the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots at Fotheringhay. He 
died in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, at Staveley Wood- 
thorpe, though Barlborough 
Hall was his principal seat. 
The personality of the 
judge is impressed upon his 
abode. Over the splendid door 
on the south front you see his 
arms and name, and read the 
inscription, ‘* Serviens Domina, 
Regine, ad legem, Anno 
Domini, 1584,” this probably 
being the date of the com- 
pletion of the house; and there 
is a similar inscription over 4 
splendidly-carved mantelpiece 
in the admirable long gallery 
which runs along the whole 
eastern face of the mansion, 
with the judge’s arms repeated 
on two panels, accompanied by 
some unusual heraldic features. 
Again, in one of the rooms-there 
is a fine four-post bed, hung with 
blue embroidered cloth, which 
is said to have been given (0 
him by Queen Elizabeth. That 
the judge was no ordinary man 
may be inferred from the lega 
height to which he rose, an 
also, we may say, from the 
suggestive fact that, wheo 


Worksop Priory was 
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desecrated, he obtained permission to remove it to Barlborough 
Church, where it may now be seen, the monument of Joan, 
the daughter and heiress of William Lord Furnival, who carried 
vast estates to her husband, Sir Thomas Nevile, and was the 
mother of another heiress who married the famous John Talbot, 
the Talbot of Shakespeare, who fell at Chatillon. 

Those, therefore, who stood prominent in the sounding 
times of Elizabeth lived in this beautiful and dignified mansion, 
which is a place of many interests besides those which belong to 
its beautiful gardens. It may be-compared with its neighbours, 
Solsover and Hardwick, both built by famous “ Bess of Hard- 
wick,” and seems, as it were, to occupy a place midway between 
the two, for it has neither the castellated aspect of the former, 
nor the spacious, lighthsome character of the latter. Yet, ina 
real sense, it typifies its age better than either, for the day of the 
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castle was over, and the influence of modern ideas, which seem 
manifest in Hardwick, had then in few places exercised a well- 
marked sway. 

It is not in any way surprising to find Barlborough Hall so 
very remarkable in itself. Here, indeed, is the visible present- 
ment of the time in which it was built. We feel that the modern 
hand had no right of intrusion in such a place, that it would be 
something of sacrilege if aught should break the quaint historic 
charm. And, as a matter of fact, the house externally has 
practically been left untouched; it remains as it left the hands 
of its builders, with ancient features unimpaired. ‘The centuries 
have passed over it, leaving upon it little mark save that of the 
kindly hand of Age, which has clothed it with mosses, and 
touched its grey stone with the tender greens that are the 
vecture of the eld. Within, however, many changes have 
been made, especially in the 
lower part of the structure, 
and much has been modernised. 

If much of ancient Barl- 
borough Hall therefore 
remains untouched, notably 
the splendid south front, we 
cannot say the same of some 
of its surroundings. The 
utilitarian needs of the coal- 
fields have shadowed that 
district with features the 
reverse of beautiful, and the 
pits that are in the vicinity 
of this ancient place, and the 
wretched habitations that are 
their accompaniment, . have 
blotted a fair page of Nature's 
book. It is as if the hand of 
the twentieth century were 
about to knock at the long: 
closed gate of the sixteenth, 
and long may its intrusion by 
the stout warder be repelled. - 

Look at the features of 
the impressive frontage. Note. 
how wonderfully varied they 
are, how interesting in character 
are the structural elements of 
the house. You might well 
believe that the portal would 
open, and that the people 0 
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descend into their pleasaunce, 
so unchanged is the character 
and so untouched the charm. 
The entrance is itself very re- 
markable, with its arched door, 
the double classical pillars that 
flank it, the shield of arms 
above and the triglyphs in the 
cornice over it, the shield and 
the beautiful window - still 
higher, and then the orna- 
mental cresting, and the third 
shield, all constituting a very 
striking and characteristic 
centre-piece for the structure. 
Nor shall we find in many 
places anything so notable as 
the great bays with their many 
mullioned and transomed 
windows rising to the turrets 
above. The effect is, indeed, 
remarkably fine, and quite 
characteristic, and, in com- 
bination with the many other 
windows of the facade and the 
lofty and imposing character 
of the whole structure, is ex- 
tremely grand. The details, 
too, are very good, as, for 
example, in the heads which [™=aaam 
are found in lunettes in the 

bays, and carvings in many 
other parts of the mansion. 
The architectural character, moreover, is carried out in the 
surroundings, as in the enclosing wall of the forecourt, and 
the “lion spring,” in the western court, which is quaintness 
embodied and makes a remarkable composition with the old 
structure behind. The excellent iron gates between the pillars, 
the iron lampholder, and many other features external to the 
house itself, are most attractive and architecturally valuable. 
The stone steps on the south front lead down into the principal 
garden, to which is an approach between stone pillars at either 
end, although the chief entrance is no longer on that side of the 
house. 

The unpromising character of some of the surroundings of 
Barlborough Hall has been alluded to. Most happily, however, 
they do not mar the charm of the gardens or the park. Both, 
indeed, are very beautiful, as the pictures will disclose. There 
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is character in the rows of clipped yews which flank the pathway 
down the south forecourt, and the same may be said of the 
sentinel yews which are found in other parts of that enclosure. 
These serve to give point and distinction to the place, and by 
their happy contrast enhance the beauty of their floral sur- 
roundings. 

In regard to the general disposition of the gardens at 
Barlborough, it may be said that the house is practically 
enclosed or surrounded by them. On the eastern side there 
is a pleasant grass plat or lawn, with a large conservatory to 
the south-east. On the south is the formal enclosed garden, 
and the attractive forecourt possesses those excellent hammered 
iron gates which have been alluded to; and on the other side are 
other interesting portions of the grounds. 

The whole arrangement is very satisfactory, and is in 
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absolute harmony with the character of the structure. A 
prodigal wealth of flowers makes a gay picture from the windows 
of the front, while beyond extends the park with its magnificent 
avenue, leading to Barlborough village, and its many fine trees, 


both groups and individual specimens. It is a spacious outlook, 
truly, from these windows of the lofty Hall, standing high above 
the surrounding country in a commanding position on the hill. 
There is something extremely attractive, too, in the fish-pond 
and its surroundings, with the well-shaven lawn on one side and 
the standard roses thickly blossoming on the other, neighboured 
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by those beautiful ornamental trees. The rose garden, again, 
with its arches, is a place pleasant to rest in, and notably 
attractive in its wealth of beautiful specimens. But it is 
unnecessary to describe further these attractive garden features. 
The illustrations enable us to dispense with that. Let it be 
said, then, that nothing seems wanting to complete the beauty 
of this delightful domestic picture, wherein the ancient house 
looks out upon its pleasant surroundings, and finds itself, we 
may say, reflected therein. 

We began by speaking of the builder of Barlborough, and 
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we may conclude by once more 
expressing the hope that the 
place may long continue un- 
changed. Like many others 
we have illustrated, it is a 
great exemplar of the lives 
of our forefathers, and in its 
presence we are able to re. 
create, as it were, the pictures 
ofa long-past age. Barlborough 
Hall is, indeed, an extremely 
interesting place, and in itself 
and its surroundings it forms 
a remarkably attractive subject 
of study. 


BOOKS OF 
THE DAY 


HERE are two writers of 
novels to whom one may 
always look forward with 
confidence that each will 
provide several hours of 
leisurely enjoyment at least 

once a year to the reader, They are 
Mr. W. E. Norris and Mr. Henry 
James, who, entirely different from 
one another as they are in most 
respects, have one precious quality 
in common, that is to say, they give 
one. endless entertainment without 
exciting one’s nerves or harrowing 
one’s feelings in the slightest measure. 
Mr. Henry James achieves this result 
by carefully eschewing anything in the 
nature of incident, and by laying on 
his strokes with all the delicacy and 
precision of a painter of miniatures, 
Mr. Norris reaches precisely the same 
end in diametrically the opposite way. 
His novels are polished, but they teem 
with incident. Events, however, are 
treated in so restrained and gentleman- 
like a way that the reader glides over 
the most astonishing deeds without 
for a moment feeling that they are 
astonishing. Never has Mr. Norris 
acted more consistently or more 
successfully upon what is clearly the 
guiding principle of his art than in 
‘*The Flower of the Flock ” (Nisbet), 
which is the main subject of these 
lines, whereas Mr. Henry James is 
reserved for later treatment; and 
another American author figures in the 
last part of the article. 

The Flower of the Flock is 
Charles Strode, commonly known as 
Charlie, the handsome,  graceless, 
gambling, hard-riding, and perfectly- 
groomed captain in the 30th Lancers. 
When the book opens there is no 
reason in life why Charles Strode 
should not have his fling with the 
best of them. He is his father’s heir, 
and his father is a financier on a huge 
scale in the City. His father, his 
next brother, Sam, who is himself in 
the City, and his mother, Lady 
Caroline, who feels that she has con- 
ferred a great favour on Mr. Strode 
in marrying him, encourage him to 
the top of his bent. In fact, they all 
adore him, but Mr. Strode the elder, 
afier the fashion of colossal financiers 
in books—and, for that matter, in real 
life also—comes to smash, and the 
smash is so serious, and involves such 
terrible. consequences ‘for so many 
people, that the business, like another 
business which we all remember, has 
to be bolstered up and kept going: 
Even then, Charles is encouraged in, 
his easy selfishness, is informed that 
he must not leave his regiment under 
any circumstances, and generally ' 
induced, not against his will, to feel 
that every selfish act he commits 18 
merely a manifestation of absolute 
unselfishness. | One person, and one 
only, sees through Charles and appre 
ciates the situation, She is M™s 
Van Rees, an American widow, who 
may be put down without hesitation 
as perhaps the very best of the 
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many creations of Mr. Norris. In passing, too, it may be observed that 
Mr. Norris has one power of which the epithet ‘‘convincing” is for once 
neatly applicable, and has it in greater measure than Mr. Anthony Hope 
even. Of ‘*Quisanté” it has been complained with some justice that the 
“moments” in which the hero shows his extraordinary genius are left to the 
faith of the reader, whereas the ‘‘ moments ” in which Quisanté is a vulgar and 
intolerable person are carefully exposed. That kind of thing happened when I 
myself tried to write a novel once. There were lots of clever people in the 
novel, but none of them could ever be induced to siy anything that was not 
commonplace. Qn the other hand, Mrs. Van Rees says scores, and even 
hundreds, of clever things, and she seems to say them without the slightest 
effort, and that is a great virtue. 

Not long after the financial crash, Strode, the father, dies, and then, quite 
rapidly, begins the degeneration of Charles, who has played fast and loose with 
the affections of his penniless cousin Lucy already. He begins, openly encouraged 
by his mother, to pay attentions to shrewd Mrs. Van Rees and her millions. He 
gambles somewhat to excess even for a subaltern in the 3oth Lancers; he 
borrows all the money he can; he embezzles his mother’s money; then 
he goes off to the Ashanti War. All this part of the hook is really 
particularly good. Mrs. Van Rees understands Charles thoroughly, and says 
so, but yet really she loves him all the time. And Charles is so graceful 
a sinner that one never detests him in the least. Moreover, Charles, while he is 
desiring to marry Mrs. Van Rees for her dollars, is really also very much in love 
with her. Then Charles having gone to Ashanti, Lady Caroline and Lucy go to 
stay with Mrs. Van Rees in America, and Lucy has many offers of marriage 
made to her, but remains faithful to Charles, and receives an unexpected 
£100,000; and Charles returns after a bout of fever, and goes over to the 
States to fetch Lucy as his bride. He proposes to Mrs. Van Rees and is rejected. 
He proposes to Lucy and is accepted. He philanders with Mrs. Van Rees and 
estranges Lucy, and the final result is that after a dialogue, which I give later, 
because it bristles with good points, he gets married to Mrs. Van Rees, and that 
the worthy Sam is married to Lucy, with whom he has been in love all the time. 
Be‘ore this comes really the one weakness of the book. All the persons named 
are on their way back from the United States to England, the relations between 
ucy and Charles being very much strained. There is a collision, after which 
Lucy, Charles, and Lady Caroline find themselves on one ship, believing Sam 
and Mrs. Van Rees to have been drowned ; and in the original ship Sam and 
Mrs, Van Rees, on their part believing that they are certain to be drowned them- 
selves, and that the other, most likely have been drowned, exchange confidences. 
These confidences are, to my mind, an artistic mistake, although the conduct and 
the sayings of Mrs. Van Rees on the steamer, which she believed to be doomed, 
are simply delicious. As a matter of fact, nobody is drowned, and when our 
dramatis persone get back to England, Sam becomes engaged to Lucy and offers 
to give or lend to Charles money with which to replace that which he has stolen 
in breach of trust. That, of course, Charles will not take, for he is a gentleman, 
albeit a very dishonest gentleman. Then Mrs. Van Rees offers to lend or to give 
money, and Charles again refuses. And finally, at the last moment, she is half 
forced into accepting him. It is that final dialogue which for sheer cleverness 
seems to me to be almost unrivalled, and I give it toshow Mr. Norris at his best : 


‘“Mrs. Van Rees pinned him to that with brisk alacrity. ‘Well and 
god. Then I may permit myself one of the liberties which are no liberties 
at all between genuine friends. Let me be perfectly frank with you. I have 
just now—owing to investments in house property which have turned out 
unexpectedly lucrative—literally more money than I know what to do with, 
and I can lend you twenty-five thousand dollars as easily as twenty-five cents. 
Under all the circumstances, it would be downright spiteful of you, as well as 
shockingly selfish, to stand on your dignity and wave me off. Are you resolved 
to stand on your dignity ?’ 

“¢ Tt would be hardly substantial enough to bear me, I’m afraid. But as 
T have refused a gift of money from my own brother —-—’ : 

“«That was quite another affair. I can understand your reluctance to 
accept pecuniary donations from Miss Bramston, and I am not sorry that you 
did re‘use them ; but I say once more that you would be spiteful and selfish if 
you apply the same rule to me. Besides, I should never presume to thrust 
donations into your pocket, All I suggest is that you should allow me to 
accommodate you with a trifling loan.’ 

‘**Which there would not be the vaguest chance of my ever beinz a! le to 
refund,’ 

“* There should be every chance of your being able to refund it within 
a year; but I should not miss the money if you kept me waiting two or three. 
I shall be only too glad to wa't until you marry the wealthy woman whom you 
are fatally destined to marry.’ 

*** And liquidate my debts with “ex money ?’ 

‘“*Why not? That is customary and _ strictly honourable, isn’t it? 
Persons of the very highest position and character—Lord Tynemouth, for 
instance—-marry money for the simple and conclusive reason that they can’t 
dispense with it.’ 

***Tynemouth!’ exclaimed Charlie, with roused animation. ‘Is he 
going to be married, then?’ 

“**So I heard yesterday from Lilian Rideout. A most suitable match, 
she says ; a widowed Lady Somebody who has no children, and I forget how 
many thousands a year to do what she likes with.’ 

“« Why,’ asked Charlie, a‘tera short pause, ‘ didn’t yor marry Tynemouth?’ 

““* You have no right to ask such a questioa ; but, to prove to you that 
I don’t resent libe:ties when they are taken by a friend, I will answer it. I[ 
didn’t marry him heciuse I was not in love with him. It’s a poor reason, if 
you like, but it’s the :rue one.’ 

“*1 don’t call that a poor reason,’ said Charlie. ‘It’s the reason, at any 
rate, which will prevent me from ever marrying anybody except the one person 
who will ever marry me. For much the same reason I shall never take either 
4 present or a loan from that one person.’ 

“¢ Because you don’t love her ?’ 

**No; because I do.’ 

“From that impregnable position, argument and entreaty failed alike to 
expel him. That his obstinacy would bring deep distress and some measure of 
disgrace upon his family, he had to admit. ‘ But these things can’t be helped,’ 
he said, ‘and they aren’t as bad, when they come, as one expects them to be. I 
shall disappear and be forgotten, like half a hundred others; you yourself won’t 
recognise me a few years hence, when I have grown a beard and am driving a 

ansom. At least, I shall think it rather bad manners if you do.’ 


Sicte i Van Rees sighed and stood up. ‘Is this your last word, Captain 
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‘*¢ Absolutely, my last,’ answered Charlie, imitating her. §T am sincerely 
obliged to you, and I don’t duutt for a moment that you would be delighted to give 
me—for it’s nonsense to talk about lending—the money that I need to tide me 
over this crisis ; but fortunately, or unfortunately, I can’t consent to be indebted 
to any woman, unless upon the impossible condition that she shall be, or shall 
have promised to be, my wife. There is no more to be said, you see.’ 

‘* There was no more to he said, and Mrs. Van Rees held out her hand, 
over which, for the second time, he bent low. But just as he was in the act of 
leaving the room, she imperatively called him back. 

*** You are insupportable !’ she exclaimed, laughing somewhat tremulously, 
‘and I am the greatest idiot that ever took a leap in the dark, with a realising 
sense of all risks! But really the prospect of making such a number of worthy 
people wretched is more than I can face. Your condition is complied with, and 
if you will kindly fetch me pen and ink from the next room I'll write that 
cheque at once.’ 

‘*Charlie hurried toward her, his eves wide open and a sudden flush over- 
spreading his face. ‘ Prue—is it possilile ? Do you know what you are saying ? 
But, of course, you don’t! And even if you did, how could I allow you to 
sacrifice yourself for the sake of my mother and Sam and Lucy ?’ 

‘©¢T have a great regard for your mother,’ she gravely returned ; ‘I’m just 
as fond as I can be of your brother, and—well, as fond as can be expected of 
Miss Lucy. But I don’t quite seem to see their claim upon me for the kind of 
sacrifice that you have in your mind.’ 

*** Vou said you would comply with my condition rather than make them 
wretched.’ 

“© ¢ One must say somethin:.’ 

‘© «What caz you mean ? If I didn’t know better—ifI hadn’t your own word 
for it, given more than once or twice, that you don’t love me 

*€«¢Qh, you goose!’ she cried, ‘has all your large experience of women 
taught you so little about them that you take them at your word? Don’t you 
suppose that I should have made my bow to you and your family and your 
country a long time ago if I hadn’t loved you from the first ?’” 

Mr. Norris has kept me talking for so long that little space is left for 





“ Miss Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘ Senator North” (John Lane), which is certainly one 


of her best books. In fact, it is one of the very best purely political novels that I 
have ever come across, and some of the characters, notably that of the hero, who 
gives the book its title, are very fine. It is a fine story too, and well worth 
reading as such by any English or American reader. But that, for the purposes 
of these few lines, I place on one side, in order to lay stress upon the subtlety of 
the description of social life and feeling in America which has produced an 
abiding impression on me. For once one seems to be placed ina position to 
understand some of the mystery which surrounds the negro question in America, 
and the manner in which the ancient aristocracy of the South look down upon 
American politicians as entirely unworthy of notice, as, indeed, something too 
corrupt to be touched. It is merely to an incident in the story that attention is 
called here. Betty Maddison, the heroine, herself rich and accomplished, and 
determined to study politics and politicians in her home at Washington, much 
against the will of her widowed mother, receives a shock. She learns that her 
father has left a daughter, illegitimate and with a dash of colour in her, down in 
o'd Virginia, and she realises that she must befriend her and bring her to 
Washington, and she breaks her project to her idle, proud, gentle mother in fear 
and trembling. The mother’s answer is infinitely touching: 

‘* My dear, I have outlived any feeling of that sort, and I have not put 
everything on your shoulders all these years to thwart you now, when you feel 
so deep'y. Moreover, an old memory came to me while you were reading 
that letter. When I was a little girl, about eight or ten, I spent an entire 
summer with Aunt Mary Eager at her home in Virginia. She had a house full, 
and there were five other little girls beside myself. A brook ran across the foot 
of the p!antation, and we were very fond of playing there. Directly across was 
the hut of a freed slave, who had a little girl about our ownage. The child was 
a beautiful octoroon. I can see her plainly, with her honey-coloured skin, her 
immense black eyes, her long straight black hair, and her stiff little white frock 
tucked to the waist. Her mother took the greatest pride in her, and was always 
changing her clothes. 

‘« Every day she used to come to the edge of her side of the brook and 
watch us. We never noticed her, for although we often played with the little 
black piccaninnies, the yellow child of a freed slave was another matter, One 
day—I think she had watched us for about a week—she came half way across 
the bridge. We stared at each other, but took no notice of her. The next day 
she walked straight across and up to us, and asked us very nicely whether she 
might play with us. We turned upon her six scarlet scandalised faces, and what 
we said, in what brutal child language, I do not care to repeat. The child 
stared at us for a moment as if she were looking into the Inferno itself, and I 
expect she was, poor little soul! Then she gave a cry, and tore across 
the bridge and up the ’pike as hard as she could run. As long as we 
could see her she was running, and as I never saw her again—we avoided 
the brook after that—it seemed to me for years as if she was running still. 
And for years those flying feet haunted me, and I used to long, as | grew 
older, to do penance in some way. I befriended many a poor yellow girl, 
hoping she might be that child. Then life grew too sad for me to remember 
the sins of my childhood. But I like the idea of making penance, for I do not 
fancy sitting at the table with a woman with negro blood in her veins, I can 
assure you. But I shall do it ; I believe if I did not I should be haunted again 
by those little flying feet. There is no chance of this being her daughter, for 
she would have been too old to attract your father’s fancy. But that is not the 
point. J make one condition; no one must know the truth—not even Sally or 
Jack. She must pass for a distant relative, left suddenly destitute.” 

So Harriet Walker, as she is called, comes to Washington, fair, very 
beautiful, and the black prollem breaks ont in a hundred ways. Staid men, 
like Senator North, speak with conviction of the taint in her blood ; Jack 
Emory, a proud Southerner who marries her secretly, shoots himself when he 
learns the truth, and so on. In fact, of all problems in Ametica, and there are 
many, none is so inexplicable, and at the same time more easy to understand, as 
that of the negro blood. The Northerners, we know, are enlightened; they 
abolished slavery at a huge cost of blood and treasure. But I have known 
educated and cultivated Americans who would by no means sit in the same 
public room with a negro even in England, who would share the view of 
disappointed Sally Chandler, the rich woman who had wanted to marry Emory. 
“I know it is a senseless, silly prejudice—no it isn’t. Black blood is loathsome, 
horrible, and the less of it there is the worse it is.” On the whole, there is 
nothing more tragic in the world than the position of the yellow folk in the 
States, unless, indeed, it be that of the Eurasians in British India. 
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HINTS TO HORSE BUYERS. 


UYING a horse is a most fascinating employment. It is 

also full of dangers. Choosing a horse is like choosing 

a wife—you never know whether you have chosen aright 

until the tie is irrevocable. No rules or suggestions 

can protect you from mistakes or deceptions, though 

there are, no doubt, certain precautions that can be taken. The 
first thing is to know what it is you want. But we will suppose 
that it is a general utility horse that is required. You wish to 
ride him, to drive him, and even, it may be, to enjoy a day’s 
hunting on him occasionally. Many people, owners of consider- 
able studs, would say that this is impossible, but, like many other 
impossible things, it is often done. If you have but one or two 
horses, they must do your work. It is, however, precisely this 
kind of animal which it is most difficult to buy, for a really good 
horse of this description can seldom be bought from a large 
dealer, and is generally to be found either in the stalls at a 
repository, or in the possession of a small country dealer, a 
farmer, or a private person. If you can recognise the kind of 


“TROT ON.” 


horse you want in a repository, these lines are not for you; but 
if your confidence in your own judgment is not sufficient for 
such a task, the following hints may be useful. When ycu 
are asked to look at a horse with a view to purchase, see if 
he is likely to suit you, and if he is the type of horse 
you want. A general utility horse should not be too big— 
rsh. 2in. is quite big enough—nor should he be too old or too 
young. The latter is the worse fault of the two. 

The first thing to do is to look at the horse’s head and 
neck. If he has a small, dull, pig-like eye, or a thick, short 
neck on a straight shoulder, have nothing more to do with him. 
If, on the other hand, the head is fairly pleasant in expression 
and the neck nicely placed, you may go on to look for other 
points. Take up your position then at a short distance from the 
horse, and, beginning at the fore feet, run your eye up the fore 
legs, along the back, and down the quarters and hocks. This 
will give you a general picture of the horse. Ask yourself, does 
he stand right, that is, easily, and with a cert~in appearance of 
springiness ? Does his back look too long? Are his quarters 
fairly well shaped and his hocks rather under him than too 
straight? If you want a horse to work much and work long he 
must have large joints, so as to give plenty of room for the 
attachment of the ligaments, and he must have pasterns fairly 
well sloped. It is better to have too much slope than too little. 
The appearance of weakness given by a sloping pastern is often 


ASCERTAINING THE AGE OF 1HE ANIMAL. 


imaginary rather than real. Look at his body from the point 
on the back immediately behind the withers to where the 
girth comes. A good, useful horse should give you an idea 
of depth there. Now go in front of the horse and see that 
he stands fair and square to the front, that he neither turns 
his toes out nor in, and that his chest is not too narrow, 
Mark, too, the 
spring of his 
ribs. A good 
horse should 
not be slab- 
sided. Now 
walk behind 
him and note 
that he is 
neither split 
up nor cow- 
hocked. There 
should be the 
same sense of 
spring and 
power given 
by the hind 
quarters, 
which are 
indeed the 
propelling 
force of the 
animal. Now 
look at his 
feet; these 
should be in 
pairs, each pair exactly matching. If there is any difference 
of size or shape in the two fore or two hind hoofs, you should 
reject the horse at once. Anything wrong with the feet 
is fatal to the usefulness of a general utility animal. Then lift 
up the feet and see if they look clean and healthy, hard and firm, 
An odour like a ripe Stilton issuing from the foot means thrush, 
and this is one of the things you should not buy. Now 
you may try him. Let him be put in harness first, and watch 
the process of hainessing and the manner of the groom who 
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EXAMINATION OF THE FOOT. 


puts him to. If the horse tucks his tail down and winces as the 
shafts come down, if it takes two or more men to harness him, 
take warning. After the horse is harnessed, let him stand a few 
moments, and then let the owner or his man drive him up and 
down. Note the way in.which the horse starts, whether he picks 
his feet up and puts them down boldly. Stand behind him, and 
see if he goes away from you straight and level. If you are 
satisfied with his behaviour in harness, put the saddle on him, 
and let him walk away with you. Ride him straight away from 
home for at least a couple of miles, trotting and cantering ; and 
then comes the most useful test of all. Turn him with his head 
towards home and let him walk out with a loose rein. If he 
walks out boldly and freely, without tripping or knuckling over , 
and at a fair pace, and takes the road rough and sm yoth as it 
comes, he is probably worth buying at a fair price, and the 
chances are you will never regret it. If you have any reason to 
distrust your judgment, you should call in a veterinary surgeon an 
instruct him to examine the horse. There are certain matters, 
such as ring-bone, side-bone, spavin, and defects of eyesight, soe 
a qualifed practitioner is more likely to find out than the a 
astute buyer. On the other hand, having obtained the 
veteriuary certificate, you should use your own judgment about 
buying the horse. ge at iss 
It is not always remembered by buyers that it is 1mposs! 
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to purchase a perfect animal for a moderate price. If a horse 
suits you, generally speaking, it is a mistake to reject him for a 
minor failing. For example, a splint, unless very badly placed, 
or windgalls, or donkey feet, or a bad colour, or an ugly head— 
none of these would put me off a horse that suited me in other 
respects. There is another piece of advice to give, and it is this: 
Having bought your horse, make the best of him, and above all 
make friends with him at first. A horse is an animal of a very 
real, though limited, intelligence. First impressions count for 
much with him. He is a creature of memory and habit ; 
he is timid, and responds to kindness; therefore, when you 
have a new horse, it is worth while spending some time 
and trouble in making friends. Let him recognise you as a 
friend and learn your voice. Carefully bought, kindly treated, 


well stabled, and regularly worked, the general utility horse will 
ofter last for years, and become, as an old and faithful servant 
should, the friend of the family. 








ORD DURHAM is one of the last men to commit * blazing indiscretions,” 
but he certainly tumbled into one when he made his singularly 
inopportune and unjustifiable remarks against American jockeys the 
other day. The strangest thing of all is that he did so while 
advocating a most salutary rule, whereby apprentices will have a 5b. 
allowance for a full year, and so get a fair chance of having plenty of 

mounts and learning their business. It is notorious that this rule is intended to 
enable our boys to obtain a sufficient schooling in the American style of riding, 
and, in short, but for the American jockeys we should have been still going on 
in our old stupid way, with little or no idea of what a race really is. During the 
last two seasons those who have he'd watches have found the most amazing 
improvement in the time of practically all races, and this is entirely due to what 
the Americans have taught us. The art of waiting in front and knowing exactly 
at what speed you were going throughout was a lost one to us until Sloan and 
others taught us l-y bitter experience to set about learning it again. All this 
Lord Durham, in a Gimcrack Dinner speech, seemed to fully realise, but this 
last utterance of his was strangely unfortunate. Perhaps he may have had in 
his mind the somewhat objectionable satellites that hung around Sloan last year 
and the year before. No doubt, too, there are American speculators among 
us whose presence might well be dispensed with, but it is very unfair to blame 
tle American jockeys for these. Many people—and I daresay Lord Durham 
himself—hold that it is a bad thing for the Turf when anyone gambles so 
heavily as does Mr. Sievier, but are we to blame Morny Cannon because it 
was on his mount, The Grafter, that Mr. Sievier won his first big stake of this 
season? The mere asking of such a question shows at once how unjust it is to 
mix up jockeys with their backers in any opinion that we may form of one or the 
other, j 

The truth is that men like Lord Durham should be particularly scrupulous 
just now to hold the balance fairly, when the great success of American jockeys 
has created—-not unnaturally—jealousy and prejudice against them. We pride 
ourselves on giving fair play to all, and welcoming the victory of the best man ; 
but a certain section is being tried very highly by seeing American jockeys 
absorbing the fees which used to go to our men, and it is but human nature that 
they should catch at the utterance of anyone of light and leading to get up an 
outcry against their too successful rivals. In this connection it was most unfor- 
lunate that the stewards of the Jockey Club should publish such a feeble but 
offensive notice about Lester Reiff’s riding of Escurial. The notice was, in effect, 
Not guilty, but don’t do it again ; and it conveyed by innuendo an imputation 
against the jockey which, in the same sentence, the stewards admit themselves 
unable to justify. 

Lester Reiff and his brother Johnny are singularly quiet, respectable boys, 
devoied to their profession, and never mixing themselves up with any other 
business, They are no more likely to do anything wrong than the Cannons 
themseives, and it is a cruel injustice to put on record such a notice as the one 
referred to. I do not mean for one moment that the stewards have been inten- 
tionally unjust, but that they have been actually so I am certain. They should have 
remembered that it is easy for rival jockeys, with the wish father to the thought, 
to drop hints here and there which may be prejudicial. They should have 
remembered also that Lester Reiff has sometimes been sore let and hindered 
by those riding against him. On Princess Melton at Goodwood he was 
4 terribly long time in getting through, and someone near me said that 
if. he had not won he would have got into trouble; but I, and others, 
did not read the race that way at all. Other jockeys were to blame. 
Then again, the Jockey Club stewards ought to have called to mind that 
although American trainers can do wonders with hitherto moderate horses, 
it does not follow that the high pressure can be maintained, and the 
tuning of Escurial at the Second October Meeting was quite as good as anybody 
Would have expected of him had Wishard never trained him. 
me Sere Lester Reiff has been badly wronged by the Jockey Club stewards I 

§ certain as I am of my own existence. This, coupled with Lord Durham’s 
> eee bag had an unfortunate effect in America, where sport counts for 
asa es it does on the Continent. It will be remembered how the 
— ee oe of Lord Dunraven’s yacht stirred up infinite ill-feeling 
li i wang and though the British Empire is probably able to 
Of ma there is no reason why we should offend our natural allies. 
7 a. - one in America or England wants the Jockey Club 
thet ered a wrong doing, but there is a wide difference between 
oa. “at ing our American friends up the wrong way, as Lord 
vices lone, and as the Jockey Club stewards have also done by their— 

Y Speaking—libellous notice about Lester Reiff. Needless to say, no 
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jockey dependent upon them for his licence would bring a libel action against 
them, but if he did, they are beaten be‘ore tney go into court, as they have 
already admitted their inability to justify the innuendo. There are other 
American jockeys here, such as Maher and Jenkins, against whom no one can 
say a word, and surely Lord Durham, on reflection, will see fit to give a further 
explanation of his speech, which was, perhaps, inadequately reported. It 
is not sufficiently understood as yet that. the American style of riding is no 
monopoly, Already Halsey, K. Cinnoa. C. Cannon, and many others 
have adopted it with success, and it is said that even Morny Cannon will 
have a good try at it in the winter. If he does, he will agiin be at 
the top next season. 

Probably the dearest horse ever sold was St. Blaise, for whom Mr. Charles 
Reed gave 100,o00dol. when the late August Belmont’s stud was sold off in 
1891. Since that time the son of Hermit does not appear to have sired a single 
¢ood winner. Undeterred by this, however, Mr. Reed has again come to the 
fore, and at the recent sale of Mr. Appleby’s stud he gave 30,000dol. for 
Knight of the Thistle. This is, indeed, remarkable, for the brother to Lady 
Rosebery never had any pretensions to rank in the first class, and he is further- 
more a pronounced roarer. 

Mr. Reed’s stud is near Gallatin in Tennessee, and is known by the name 
of Fairview. It is to be hoped for his sake that Knight of the Thistle will attain 
lo a success commensurate with his price. OurposT. 
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published by Messrs. Heinemann; it is the story of 

the Life of the late William Cotton Oswell, ‘‘ hunter 

and explorer,” to quote from the title page, written 
by his eldest son, Mr. W. Edward Oswell. The two handsome 
volumes contain besides some hitherto unpublished extracts 
from the journal of the great missionary, David Living- 
stone. There are portraits, maps, and many thrilling illus- 
trations, and an introduction is contributed by Mr. Francis 
Galton. 

A great portion of the book, especially of the first volume, 
is occupied with correspondence, which throws a very charming 
light on the personality of the great traveller, hunter, ana 
explorer. The world in these days moves very quickly, so much 
so that to many the name of Oswell may be but a dim memory, 
associated, surely, with the African veldt and forests, but not 
recalling any very distinct images. It is necessary, then, to say 
that Oswell was one of those pioneers—probably the very greatest 
of them all—in African travel who have had so many followers in 
the tracks that their labours made much easier treading for the 
men who came after. Of the number of these pioneers, we may 
mention at random the names of Speke, Grant, Baker, and so on. 
And then there was the- great missionary David Livingstone. 
Oswell’s travels and hunting date from 1844 to 1852, and he 
was Livingstone’s companion in such sense, that but for his 
companionship it is scarcely conceivable that Livingstone could 
at all have accomplished his great and good work. Livingstone, 
of course, was a missionary most zealous in the cause; but he 
was really anchored to one place .by his family, and by lack of 
means of travel until Oswell came to help him. Oswell helped 
him by taking him “along,” as the Americans say, and he 
helped Oswell by his knowledge of the language and the ways 
of the natives. Neither would have achieved his purpose without 
the other's help. They acted as the mutual complement of each 
other. 

Mr. Oswell has written of some of his experiences in the 
‘«‘ Badminton ” big game book and elsewhere ; but that which he 
has nowhere written, nor could write for himself elsewhere than 
on the appreciative and grateful hearts of all who knew him, was 
his own charm of character, his tenderness, his unselfishness, his 
helpfulness of others. This is a side of the man not revealed to 
us before, that is discovered for us by the correspondence and 
so on preserved in these volumes by his son, Mr. W. Edward 
Oswell. Whenever, in the neighbourhood of his English home, 
anyone was in trouble, whether of mind or body, Mr. Oswell 
was the one to be sent for, and the one who never failed to answer 
the call, no matter at what personal inconvenience. He was a 
capable doctor, and his ever ready and tender sympathy made 
him the best possible consoler of a mind in trouble. This is, 
perhaps, a singular obverse to the medal of which the better- 
known side shows him to us as the mighty hunter—intrepid, 
fearless, tireless, a magnificent shot. Such, however, are the 
true two sides of this charming character, which looks out at us 
from as fine a face as should express such qualities, on the frontis- 
piece of the book. : 

The book is well done. There is a literary quality about it 
that we do not always find in books of the sporting kind (for this 
is the sense in which the: book will generally appeal to its public). 
It is enriched with very many illustrations, most of them the 
work of the great animal painter, Wolff, and drawn under the 
eye, and after the instructions of Mr. Oswell himself. But the 
special interest of the book to all and sundry is that it is 
historical. It deals, so far as the travel and sporting part of it 


BOOK of very much more than ordinary interest to ail 
who are shooters of the big game has just been 
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goes, with a state of things that has passed away, with Africa as 
it was when it was the paradise, the happy hunting ground, of the 
big game shooter, when game teemed there in an abundance and 
variety that taxed the credulity of the people to whom Oswell 
came back with his stories about it, but that has been amply 
confirmed by later travellers, and yet is found scarcely more 
easy of credence by those who go out now and contrast the 
comparative scarcity of the game with its plenty as described by 
Oswell, no longer ago than the middle of the century that is just 
coming toa close. ‘To read his pages is like reading a fairy tale. 
Yet the killing of the things, though they were in such plenty, 
demanded no less pluck and resource then than now; indeed, 
the danger was then perhaps the greater, owing to the multitude 
of the beasts, their comparative fearlessness of man, the 
inferiority of weapons and of bullets, and last, but not least, 
the hostility, only to be conciliated by the tact, patience, and 
insight of Livingstone, of the native tribes. 

The weapon with which Oswell killed nearly all his 
game was a smooth bore, of No. 1o calibre. It hangs in 
his house, Hillside, near Groombridge, and with it are all 
the instruments of his travel —artificial horizon, sextant, 
compass, glasses, etc.—on a kaross of wild cat skins. The 
ramrod now with the gun is of amateur make. Its story is 
this: Once Oswell lent his gun to Baker. There was a night 
attack by natives on the latter's camp. One of his men snatched 
up the gun (which strangely appears to have been unloaded), 
rammed in a charge of powder, could find no bullets, or had no 
time to do more, and fired the ramrod at short range through the 
body of the chief of the attacking party. Peace was restored, but 
the ramrod was in pieces, not to be restored. Baker had to send 
the gun back with an apology, and a ramrod constructed out of a 
thorn stick. And so it remains to this day. With a smooth 
bore of this kind it was almost necessary to let game come very 
close before firing, and fifteen paces seems to have been about 
the farthest range that Oswell granted himself for elephants, 
rhinoceros, and the like small deer. The nerve of the man and 
his hair-breadth escapes, as detailed in the book, whose story 
we do not wish to anticipate, must have been no less remarkable 
than his wonderful shooting. 

This house at Hillside is a perfect museum of trophies, and 


CANOE SAILING 


HE general idea of a sailing canoe in the mind of the 
man in the street (or on the bank) is that it is a very 
narrow, unstable craft, with two small masts and sails, 
which capsizes on every possible opportunity, and 
though perhaps fairly fast with a free wind, of not much 

use to beat against a fresh breeze and a foul tide. ‘This idea was 
true enough ten years ago, but the modern cruising-class canoe 
can not only sail as well as the regular up-river racing boats of 
more than twice her size, but is far more suitable for 
confined waters, and can go equally well in the open waters of 
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their peculiar value, as Mr. Selous, who was there but the other 
day, indicated, is like that of the book—they tell the story of a 
state of things that is past, and they are specimens of a size that 
do not exist in the world to-day, owing to the deterioration of the 
African big game. The species survive, but they do not carry 
the same heads and horns. There are no longer giants on the 
earth, as in those days. 

Among these trophies we may note especially an immense 
elephant tusk on the right-hand side of the hall, and a singularly 
long, singularly straight, and sword-like horn of the rhinoceros 
on the left, besides a range of other specimens the like of which 
do not exist in these latter days. 

From another point of view the most striking feature is the 
head, armed with its terrible, beautiful, and straight horns, of 
the gemsbok, the only antelope, as it is said, that will put its 
head down to the attack of a lion. This is a splendid specimen, 

But perhaps the most remarkable trophy of all is the 
head of a tame ox, in the dining-room, which measures 
14ft. from tip to tip of the horns, measuring along the curves 
and taking in the skull. This is the head of a member of 
a race of domestic oxen, now extinct, that were brought 
to the shores of the Lake Ngami (how do they pronounce this 
digamma kind of business in the African names ?), and even then 
had horns of immense length. But on the shores of the lake there 
is much silex in the vegetation, and this went to make immense 
bone and horn in the oxen, so that they stood eighteen hands 
high at the shoulder and carried horns of this prodigious 
stretch. 

Of course this is an old-time book. It treats of the good old 
times, in Africa, of fifty years ago. Is it, on that account, to 
have no interest for the modern shooter and reader? On the 
contrary, it should, as we think, have so much the greater 
interest, as it treats of a condition of things that has passed away, 
of hunting such as cannot come in the way of modern man, of 
which he who runs may read indeed, but which he may never, 
howsoever fast or far he may run, experience in the fact and 
in the flesh. And if any there be who may doubt that a mighty 
hunter and killer of game may be a man of tenderest and kindliest 
heart, let him read these pages and take their instruction to 
himself. 


THAMES. 


the Solent—where the up-river rater would not live five minutes 
—and even hold her cwn with the small raters there in fine 
weather. She is also easy to carry on a yacht or to send by 
rail, as her small size enables two men to lift her, and her sea- 
going qualities make her suitable for harbour or estuary sailing 
as well as for inland waters, and she has room for her owner to 
sleep aboard, and to carry his kit and stores, if he likes that form 
of amusement. 

The Royal Canoe Club cruising canoe is very tightly 
restricted as to type and dimensions, so that it is impossible to 
degenerate into a useless eggshell of a 
racing machine, such as those which 
have killed canoe sailing in America, 
and nearly killed it here before the 
advent of the present type. The boats 
are so nearly alike that there is not much 
chance of a boat being entirely out- 
classed at the end of the season, while 
at the same time the owner has plenty of 
scope for experiment in hull, sails, and 
gear, which he would not have in a “one- 
design” class, now so popular in many 
places. 

The credit of framing the rules 
which have produced these fine little 
craft is due to Mr. W. Baden-Powell, 
Q.C., one of the first to take up canoe 
sailing as a ‘sport in its infancy, and 
these rules are the outcome of many 
years’ experience and experiments, as shown 
by the excellent results in reviving the 
sport when it was almost killed by the 
sliding-seat racing machine, and making 
a class which gives the best sport and 
requires the highest skill in sailing ° 
any boat in the world, no matter what 
size or type one may choose. A few 
of the racing-machine type of canoe are 
still in existence, but they have a very 
poor chance against the more modern 
cruiser when racing, whilst there 1s 10 
comparison when it comes to pleasufe 
sailing. 
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It must be admitted that the new 
class of canoes are expensive, if of the 
best quality, owing to the extreme skill 
and delicacy of workmanship required 
in hull and fittings by those who take 
a real pride in their boats, but they can 
be built cheaper if the owner is satisfied 
with rougher finish or less care in 
following out the design. The prices 
vary from £ 50 for the plainest quality, 
consistent with due care in building, to 
£80 or more for Burgoine’s best work ; 
still they are very durable, owing to 
their strength, as required by the rules; 
and though the first cost is great, they 
wil last for years, and the up-keep is 
less than any other small sailing boat. 

The Thames fleet of these boats 
consists of some fourteen canoes, and 
there are, of course, several others built 
to the rules, which never put in an 
appearance at the club- house, one 
having been built for Palmerston, 
Australia, where she has beaten all the 
local boats of twice her size. 

Anyone fond of sailing can enjoy 
some of the best small boat racing to 
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be found anywhere near London if they visit Teddington Reach 
on a Saturday afternoon, either in the spring or autumn, when 


the Royal Canoe Club have a race on. 


These races are held 


every Saturday, from the beginning of March to the end of 


May, and from 
the beginning of 
September to the 
beginning of 
November, so 
that in anything 
but a calm one 
can race at a 
time of year 
when there is no 
racing to be had 
on open waters. 
Of course, 
Teddington 
Reach is by no 
means an ideal 
piece of water for 
sailing races, no 
matter how small 
the boats are, as 
it is cramped as 
to size, and often 
much hampered 
with skiffs in the 
summer months, 
besides being 
very: fluky with 
the wind any- 
where between 


Hedsr 7 Nearns 


N.W. and S.E., 
S.W. being the worst quarter; but with N.N.W. to easterly 
winds off the tow-path side a true sailing breeze can be obtained, 
and excellent sailing ; while even with the worst S.W. wind its 
fluky nature only intensifies the need for smart handling, and 
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TACKING /N TEDDINGTON REACH. * 


brings out the best man even more than in the easier sailing with 
a true wind. The Welsh Harp used to be the greut sailing 
ground for the canoes till it took to drying up, and also got too 


much overrun with trippers, 





GETTING READY ON THE SANDS. 


races for the class, 


Teddington Reach, with all its 
faults, is far the 
best place within 
a short distance 
of London, as it 
is only about 
three-quarters of 
an hour from 
Waterloo, and 
has a good train 
service. The 
water is of 
sufficient depth 
to allow’ the 
canoes to sail 
without fear of 
going aground, 
as they fre- 
quently did on 
the Harp, and 
there is a com- 
fortable club- 
house with every 
convenience for 
housing and 
mooring the boats 
alongside. 

This year's 
programme of 
the Royal Canoe 
Club shows forty 
besides races for out-classed canoes, 


canoe yawls, and paddling races; and ten starters are quite a 
common sight both on Teddington Reach and at the summer 


meet at Langston Harbour. 









A RACE 1N LANGSTON HARBOUR. 





Here the club gave thirteen races, 
including two challenge cups, and 
during the meet the members enjoyed 
some of the finest sailing possible. 
Langston Harbour is a grand stretch 
of water at high tide, some 4 miles 
or more in length and about 24 or 
3 broad, and even at dead low water 
there is a deep-water course nearly 
800yds. wide in some parts, and 
giving a triangular course of 24 miles 
within sight of the club starting-point. 
It is close to Portsmouth, which is con- 
nected by buses from the ferry where 
the races start, and there is a good train 
service to London, via Havant, from 
South Hayling, where there is good 
accommodation for those men who do 
not care to camp on the spot. The 
harbour is land-locked, but with low 
sand banks which do not impede the 
wind, so that there is always a true 
breeze if there is any wind at all. 

The club was, as usual, remarkably 
fortunate in having most perfect weather 
while the races were on, never having 
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to shorten or postpone a single race, 
or having any wet or bad weather, 
while the wind varied from a dead light 
air to as much as some of the canoes 
could face when close reefed. A _ lot 
of pleasure-sailing was done—exploring 
the harbour, sailing across to Bem- 
bridge and back, to Southsea, etc., 
besides fishing and bathing parties. So 
it is to be hoped that the meet will 
be held there next year with equally 
suitable weather. 

A contrast to this beautiful weather 
was the Whitsuntide cruise in 1899, 
from Teddington to Greenhithe, in a 
south-westerly gale. Four canoes left 
the club-house at 5.30 a.m., break- 
fastel1 at Hammersmith, and reached 
London Bridge about 1 p.m. After 
passing Woolwich they got the full 
force of the gale, and flew down the 
river under jibs only, arriving at 
Greenhithe just after 3 p.m., having 
made the passage of over forty-five 
miles under ten hours, including all 
stoppages for food, each canoe carrying 
her owner’s baggageand stores, and no 
one having the slightest mishap of any 
sort, though the weather was so bad 
that very few barges were under weigh, and then only 
under a mere scrap of sail. After a pleasant day’s racing and 
cruising about Greenhithe, they started back in the afterioon 
of the second day out, sleeping in London, with the canoes at 
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VIOZLLETTE—AN AUSTRALIAN CAAQOE. 


Lambeth Pier, and after a tedious paddle from London to 
Richmond, with occasional light airs, arrived at the club early 
in the afternoon. 

From this it will be seen that the boats are really able little 
cruisers and not merely built for racing, 
but are able to sail on all sorts of waters 
and carry a good lot of stores, etc. 

{n conclusion, a few words on the 
Royal Canoe Club may be of interest, 
as it is the oldest club on the Upper 
Thames and the only small boat club 
holdinga Royal Warrant. It was formed 
in 1866 by the celebrated “ Rob Roy” 
McGregor, who really introduced 
canoeing as a sport, and was for many 
years captain of the club. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales is commodore, and 
the present captain, Mr. George 
Herbert, is, like the late Mr. McGregor, 
one of the pioneers of canoeing, and, 
in spite of being over eighty years of 
age, still takes an active part in the 
club, and is a regular attendant at all 
regattas and races. 

The fine club-house on Tedding- 
ton Reach was erected a few years 
ago, and has done much to_ bring 
members together. It is one of the 
very few club-houses having sleeping 
accommodation for its members, and 
has also large boat-houses, and room 
for a dozen canoes alongside at the 
moorings. Linton Hope. 





OER, FIELD AND FURROW. 


HE leaves are falling rapidly ; there is a chill in the morning air; above 
all, the peculiar scent of woods which tells that winter is at hand; 
but the colouring of the Berkshire woods is glorious at this time, 
making a ride to covert most enj yaile. Since the gallops of last 
week it wes plain that nothing would repay one better than a day 
in the forest with ** The Queen’s,” and accordingly Tuesday, at 

8 a.m., found me on the road. Somewhere in his pleasant book Lord Ribbles- 
dale remarks that you want a blood horse for the Queen’s, and that the forest is 
admirable training for a young horse. Therefore,-I picked out the youngster 
whose utter inability to win a sclling race had caused him to be transferred to 
my stables at a very small figure. Look back into your last number of COUNTRY 
Lire and you will see the schooling he has been going through. When a young 
horse is learning, I am a great believer in being on his back a good deal, so I 
decided to jog the ten miles or so to Ascot, and got there in good time, the 
first good man I met being Lord Coventry’s groom, by which I knew that we 
were to have our Master out. Then came the hounds—twenty couple of slashing 
dog hounds—with Strickland, the first whipper-in, riding a powerful grey, while 
Goodail had a chestnut mare, out, I believe, for the first time. As we jogged 
away to Red Lodge, where the deer had been uncarted, it would have been 
difficult to have foreseen the gallop that followed, there being nothing except, 
perhaps, the slight frost in the air to suggest such a good gallop. From the 
moment, however, that the hounds touched the line they began to run. With a 
good scent and the stag going on the top of the ground we were bound to go 
fast, and going fast in the forest means keepin; your eyes open. The young 





horse was, as h-rses sometimes are, over-awed by the trees and the heather, and 
chopped behind his bit, so we were not with Goodall and his hounds till the 
stag turned at Easthampstead. Had he gone straight away over the open 
nothing could have enabled us to see the hounds again. However, at Wellington 
College the stag soiled, and the hounds ran up to him, but he broke away again 
before he could be taken, and managed to bring hounds to their noses; they 
hunted like beagles, and he got a long start. Near to Broadmoor I found the 
young horse had had enough. Goodall told me afterwards that they found the 
deer had been safely locked up near Wokingham. Only Mr. Stonor and 


Mr. Kenyon Fuller, on a chestnut horse, saw the finish besides Goodall and his 


two whippers-in. It was a very severe run but a very good one. ; 
The same day the Cottesmore, so I hear, were at Stapleford Park, which 
will long be remembered as the place from which an eccentric Lord Harborough 
excluded hounds. Among the spectators was Arthur Thatcher, his arm in 4 
sling, and on foot ; it must have been rather tantalising for him, There were two 
rather unusual visitors, in the persons of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, who 
have been staying at the Bell Hotel. The Duchess of course, as Miss Harford, 
was well known in the Quorn and Cottesmore countries. Stapleford is so situated 
that a fox may lead you either into the Belvoir or the Quorn, and to the latter 
not improbably, over the Burtun Flats. However, when some rattling had 
been given to the cubs, a bolder one went away overa very nice line, through the 
spinney near Wilds Lodge, past Leesthorpe, from which Mr. and Mrs. Sloan 
Stanley will again be absent (they have let the Manor to Lord and Lady 
Downshire), only to be lost near the Punchbowl ; most likely he went to ground. 
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A cub that takes so good a line is probably better alive than 
dead. From the West Country, [ hear that the Duke of Beaufort 
his been thoroughly cub hunting his extensive country. Hounds have 
frequently been out six days, and sometimes both the Duke and Will Dale have 
each had a pack out on thesame day. Like other hunts, the dry weather, which 
now seems the invariable drawback to cub-huntins, has hindered the Bidminton 
and the V. W. H. From the latier Lo-d Bathurst is still away with his 
reziment at St. Helena, the new huntsman being Jem Cooper, who was with 
Lord Willoughby de Broke in Warwickshire. Cooper is a son of the famous 
Belvoir huntsman of that name, is young and kecn, ‘has had his share of 
falls, and we may hope he will escap: further accident’ over the very charming 
but not allosether easy, V. W. H. country. © Among the countries which I have 
enjoyed good sport in is the Chiddingfold, and I am sorry to say that some 
disputes have arisen the e since the death of Sir Fred Marshall. It is good news 
that Lord Salisbury has refused to receive the Humanitarian League. Until it is 
conve \ient for them to be received, may I suggest that Lord Ribblesdale’s book 
on stag hunting would be a most profitable study for the would-be members of the 
deputation ; so few of them can possibly know anything about the subject. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that of all our famous packs the Meath will feel 
the blanks in its membership caused by the war perhaps more than any other. So 
many soldiers have been followers of this pack that a certain shadow will be cast 
over the opening day at Bective by the loss of such a well-known member as Mr. 
McClintock Bunbury. There will, however, be a number of English and 
American visitors, among the latter Mr, Carroll, who, like some others, 
has left Leicestershire for Ireland. Mr. C. F. Watkins never misses an 
opening day if he can help it. The Meath have had a good cubbing 
season, and the sport his been really good and the supply of cubs plentiful; one 
each morning for every time they have been out, shows that the Master thinks he 
has a good supply of foxes. Having but two hours to spare, the temptation of 
putting them in with the Quorn at John o’ Gaunt was too great to be resisted. 
A dull, misty morning, followed by clear sunlight, made hunting delightful, only 
the ground was a little hard. 

Then we were once more in the familiar field, with the brid'e-gate to tie 
right, which has damme! up such crowds of eager horsemen that—ahem !— 
no, I refrain from anything so obvious! ‘The cubs in the covert were driven out, 
but allowed to take to heart the moral that there is safety in flight, as they were not 


APT. MAR- 
SHALL’S 
‘new farcical- 
comedy, ‘‘ The 
Noble Lord,” 
at the Criterion Theatre, is 
a very curious effort. The 
characters are of the type 
of Mr. Gilbert’s in his 
comic operas; they make 
no pretence of being crea- 
tures of flesh and blood; 
they laugh at their own sentiment; there is no suggestion that 
they are intended to be anything more than puppets constructed 
for the purpose of giving off the author’s verbal humour by 
phonographic mechanism. Now even in farcical comedy we like 
at least the assumption that the dvamatis persone are actuated by 
human motives, are not mere mechanical dolls. That is Captain 
Marshall’s mistake. He has such a dangerous facility for writing 
smart and satirical dialogue that in ‘“* The Noble Lord” he has 
absolutely troubled about nothing else. His last play is a 
tetrogression from ‘* His Excellency the Governor” and ‘The 
Royal Family.” In each of these there were moments when the 
people became real; in the latter play there was a genuine 
Sentimental interest, and they were also as smartly written as 
could be. Unless Captain Marshall seriously disappoints us, he 
will write many brilliant and enjoyable plays—but they will not 
be upon the lines of his new Criterion farce. 
_ So far, our author has allowed himself every advantage in 
his theses. He has chosen the most. exalted personages, and 
made them ridiculous, presented them to us in their most intimate 
Privacy. An author who gives himself this’ start removes from 
his path many of the difficulties which beset the playwright who 
Writes about orJinary men and women. Kings and Queens, 
ceroys and eminent statesmen, placed in romantic or ridiculous 
Situations, with all their trappings stripped from them, are 
Seppe in themselves; there is much less invention required of 
€ author in the development of his story. They are also more 
atrinsically interesting in such circumstances, and will amuse the 
Public in incidents which, did they concern characters placed on a 
ower sphere, might be deemed unexciting and undramatic. With 
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pursued over the open. Then cime some familiar coverts, but they refused to 
answer the question. There was a fox in Botany Bay, but I had to catch a train 
to London ; since then, I hear that all the foxes and cubs in the neighbourhood 
were found at Baggrave. 

From the Shires to Bucks, with the old Berkeley, is a long way in a huntiny 
sense. Yet, if I wanted to tell anyone of a picturesque and a particulariy 
interesting draw, I should suggest Chequers Court as the fixture, and the Boxes as 
the draw. As tothe latter, imigine an oval basin with the box covert—from 
which it takes its name—in patches round the sides and along the bottom; by 
looking over the run you can see the hounds working the covert, an/ if there is 
a find the fox is likely enough to ring round, when you will have a charming 
view of the hounds hun ing, driving, and tearing through the covert, and hear the 
concentrated music of the pack. Unluckily it is particularly easy to head a fox ; 
the chinces are that directly his head is over the edge his eye will meet 
that of some human being, and down he will go again. Outside the Boxes 
there is some nice grass; but Beacon Hill is a stiff climb, and so is 
Lodge Hill. Ilounis are very apt to turn sharp, an] are out of sight ina 
moment. Well do I recollect once riding alongside them for five minutes and 
then losing them for twenty. But to return, a fox from the Boxes makes 
for the scrubs, and once there you want a very holding scent to kill him. I do 
not think the scrubs hold a good scent as a rule; but when-you are up 
there, look down, and you will see some of the most beautiful-looking grass 
country stretching away. It is a part of the far-famed Vale of Aylesbury, 
but, for reasons into which I need not now enter, foxes seldom run over it 
now idays. 

The O. B. H. have a new huntsman in Will Haynes, who has been R. H. 
to the Ledbury, and before that to the Woodland Pytchley, and in his early days 
was second whip to these hounds. 

Mr. Seymour Dubourg of the Souih Berks, and Mr. Gerald Hardy of the 
Ather.tone, have both made hunting popular in their respective neighbourhoods. 
They have so miny foxes that these two Masters are going to add one day a 
week to their fixtures. 

; By the way, Mr. John Hargreaves, a son of a late very popular Master of 
the South Berks, intends to carry the horn with the Blackmore Vale himself. 
Bu: I must stop; at this time o. year we might go sip for ever about hunting, 
Next week serious business will begin. 
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the additional advantage 
of having the innumer- 
able clever things to say 
which Captain Marshall 
with such facility en- 
dows them, in 2 pretty 
romantic surroundings, 
and with a streamlet of 
humanity-and sentiment 
meandering around, 
the effect is novel, piquant, entertaining. But all this 
is carried to the excess of burlesque in ‘The Noble 
Lord,” and there is not a single man or woman in it to whom 
we can turn for a spark of reality from the atmosphere of 
bloodless caricature which is never varied through three acts. 
A dramatist who provides himself with a scheme which permits 
a Conservative Prime Minister, a Radical Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and a Chief of the Irish Parliamentary Party, all comic and 
impossible figures, to be in love with the same lady and desirous 
of marrying her, need not worry about inventing much else. 
Add to this the fact that she is the moving spirit of the Eman- 
cipation of Woman Party, with a Bill before the House of 
Commons; that she is in love with the Tory, but promises her 
hand to the Radical because he supports her principles and 
urges the passing of the Act, and then rejects him, because the 
Irish party holds the balance, and can pass or reject the measure, 
in favour of the leader of that party who engages to give the Bill 
a majority if she will be his wife, and you have a sufficiently 
topsy-turvy idea, but not much in the way of a play, however 
farcical. 

Continue from this that the Irishman is reported drowned, 
that we are shown the Scotch wedding of the lady with the 
Radical, interrupted by the melodramatic return of the’ Irishman, 
and her rejection of both of them in favour of the Tory, and you 
will see there are no bounds to the imagination of Captain 
Marshall. Unfortunately, mere imagination is not enough. 
Mr. Jerome once told us that some people’s idea of humour 
consisted of reversing everything, drawing things upside down. 
Unbridled imagination may fashion all sorts of unheard-of things, 
but it is not necessarily a gift of much value. There should 
be some method in the imagination. But any average man, 











with the gift of epigram developed, could have written ‘“ The 

Noble Lord.” It just goes on and on without progressing. 

Captain Marshall, apparently, dashed off clever things, and did 

not trouble about what was coming next. When it is necessary 

to find a reason for anything, he just makes a burlesque young 
lady tell a preposterous lie from no very convincing motive, and 
the ball is set rolling again. 

Not that “The Noble Lord” is dull. Far from it; its 
sparkling dialogue and its excellent acting prevent that. One is 
amused almost continuously, but the arnusement is really caused 
by a childishness too pronounced even for a farcical comedy. 
Maybe the playgoer who likes to stroll into a theatre because he 
has nothing else to do after a good dinner will make a success of 
“The Noble Lord.” Certainly the admirable acting of Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys as the fashionable peeress who wishes to emancipate 
woman, a performance full of spirit and elegance, deserves to be 
seen. So, also, Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s Leader of the 
Opposition, a part which, although not worthy of his great gifts 
as a comedian, enables him to give a little character study, a 
picture of sang-froid and injured innocence, wonderful in such an 
impossible setting. Mr. Giddens’s Irishman and Mr. Bourchier’s 
Tory are straight pieces of good-humour which tax neither of 
them. Nor has the delightful Miss Annie Hughes the chance of 
being anything but pretty. Mrs. Calvert, of course, is irresistibly 
funny when giving forth the caustic speeches with which the 
author has provided her. And ‘then there is a bevy of pretty 
girls in the loveliest frocks, which cannot but have a potent 
attraction at such a theatre as the Criterion. But, considered as 
a play, ‘* The Noble Lord” simply does not exist. 

” HE German Theatre in London” has _ produced 
Hauptmann’s “ Fuhrmann Henschel,” the darksome 
tragedy of modern lower-middle-class life in Germany 

which caused so much comment when it was recently produced 

in its own country. It is an undeniably powerful story, told 
with unflinching sobriety and realism, but it is terribly gloomy 
and depressing. If Hauptmann feels like writing such plays, he 
has a perfect right to do so, and nobody will deny his power or 
his skill. But it is a very gruesome species of stagecraft. He 
has been kind enough to give us a modern tragedy without 
outraging the proprieties; for though he tells the story of a 
wicked servant girl who practically drives her peasant mistress 
to death, in order that she may marry the jobmaster husband, 
and although the smug-faced wench does all sorts of atrocious 
things which finally dtive the unfortunate widower who has 
married her to suicide, there is no suspicion of the great sex 
problem, in its accepted sense, in the play. ‘ Fuhrmann 

Henschel ” is admirably acted by the members of the company, 

who can play a farce one night with excellent high spirits, and 

tragedy the next with a most oppressive solemnity. 


YE cordially advise those readers of Country LIFE who live 

within the radius of the theatres -frequented by Mr. George 

Edwardes’s touring company representing the musical version 

of the recent Vaudeville farce, ‘‘ Kitty Grey,” in the suburbs 

and the provinces, to see it, if they want a merry entertainment with pretty 

music, acted and sung by most attractive people. Much that was suggestive in 

the piece in its non-musical form in the Strand has been eliminated, though a 

soupcon of ** Frenchiness” remains. But it is not of the nature to hurt the younz, 

who will not understand it, and there is nothing gross in it to us others, though 

one regrets it has been thought necessary to retain any of the naughtiness in a 
piece which is so bright and clever that it requires no such questionable adjunct. 

There is a good deal more story in ‘* Kitty Grey ”—lyrical version—than 
in most of these tuneful comedies, and there has been no necessity, therefore, to 
pad it with big choruses and scenic effects, though there are a bevy of pretty 
girls and a number of beautiful dresses to please the eye. But it is the artists 
engaged who make it all so attractive. Miss Evie Greene, in grand voice, much 
softened in method, alert and spirited in acting, without hoydenism, is a singer 
far and away beyond the average in this class of entertainment, and she looks 
magnificent. Miss Ethel Sydney, so coy and demure and altogether charming, 
is an admirable and most pleasing foil to the Carmen-like—and what a fine 
Carmen she should be-—fascination of Miss Greene. There is a scene between 
these two ladies, where the simple little wife pleads to the flamboyant siren for 
the love of her husband, which, so dramatic is it, and played with such earnest 
feeling, gives to the play a point and significance almost too real and human for 
a piece of its nature. They and Mr. Farkoa, whose charming and delicate art 
is quite unlike anything else being given to the public, make a trio such as no 
theatre in the centre of London can equal at the moment. Mr. G. P. Huntley 
is a comedian of fresh and humorous method very valuable indeed. 

Mr. Lowenfeld’s pretty new theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue will soon be 
opened, and will prove a pleas'ng addition to our list of playhouses. In all 
probability it will be devoted to musical comedy, and will be the headquarters 
in London of the American companies under the control of Mr. Lederer, who 
gave us “* The Belle of New York,” a phenomenon he has not been able to 
approach with its successors. The first production at the new theatre is likely 
to be “ The Belle“ of Bohemia,” the last musical fot-fouzri of the Casino, 
New York, 

So we are to have yet another revival of the perennial ‘* Alice in Wonder- 
land,” which seems to possess undying attractions, and which made a’ small 
fortune for the last management that reproduced it—even at the unfortunate 
Opera Comique, which, by the way, now exists no more. This time “ Alice” 
will be more irresistible than ever, for none other than Miss Ellaline Terriss 
will be the heroine of Lewis Carroll’s Wonderland. and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
will be the Hatter. It will be scen at the Vaudeville in December. At the 
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Opera Comique ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” enjoyed the distinction, surely unique, 
of being represented three times daily on several occasions. 

‘©The Gay Pretenders,” a new comic opera, will soon be seen at the Globe. 
The music has been written by Mr. Claude Nugent, an amateur composer of 
many pretty and catchy songs, and the author of the score of ‘* The Mermaids,” 
which was done some years ago at the Avenue Theatre. The author of “ The 
Gay Pretenders ” is Mr. George Grossmith, junior, son of the great Grossmith, 
and an actor of considerable humour. He was one of the authors of * Great 
Cesar,” a burlesque produced a little while ago at the Comedy Theatre, which 
was nearly a great success, and which was full of quaint conceits. The cast is a 
strong one, and includes the famous old Savoyard, Mr. Richard Temple, as 
King Henry VII., Mr. Frank Wyatt, a most whimsical actor, as the Earl of 
Oxford, Mr. John Coates, one of the most finished baritones of the lighter 
lyric stage, as Perkin Warbeck, Mr. George Grossmith, fee, as Lambert 
Simnel, and his son as Prince Harry. Miss Jeanne Douste, so popular among 
lovers of music, Miss Agnes Delaporte, Miss Adelaide Astor, and Miss Letty 
Lind-—who will make a welcome reappearance —are the principal ladies 
engaged. The pre'iminary announcements are full of promise. We are always 
talking about the revival of comic opera—outside the Savoy, of course—but that 
revival will not come until we get the right comic opera. Then it will be a very 
great success. ‘* The Gay Pretendeis,” however, sounds more like a genuine 
burlesque. 

‘* Herod” is nearing production at Her Majesty’s, being promised for the 
31st inst., and already our appetites are being whetted for a very sumptuous 
spectacle, even though Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play is in one scene tnroughout. 
But dances, processions, and wonderful effects of atmosphere are to heighten the 
illusion, and two of the big stage ‘‘ crowds,” so beloved of Mr. Tree, will help 
the excitement. But all these are merely accessories, and it seems as if there is 
an excellent chance of our witnessing a fine play, and Mr. Tree in a striking 
character, The company censists, among others, of Mr. Somerset, Miss Maud 
Jeflries, and Mrs. Tree. PHasBus. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
DOG SHOW. 


LTHOUGH the total entry at this show was only about 150 short of 
that obtained last year, it was evident to the close observer of 
events that many interesting and valuable breeds were represented 
far below their normal strength, and consequently the forty-first 
Kennel Club Show, which was held last week, can scarcely be 
compared favourably with some of its predecessors. No doubt the 

mammoth exhibition of the International Kennel Club at the Alexandra Palace 
a few weeks ago affected the more recent gathering to a greater extent than was 
anticipated; but, on the other hand, there is consolation to le derived by 
sportsmen from the fact that most of the field-dog classes were better than usual, 

English setters, for instance, contained some capital specimens of a breed 
which has been progressing none too well of late, and with such champions as 
Mrs. George Raper’s orange and white Barton Tory, and Mr. R. P. Wearing’s 
blue Belton Rhoda O’Leck to represent it, no variety can be described as being 
in a bad position. The Gordons, too, were a satisfactory collection, and the 
disposition of judges to return to the old. type and ignore the Irish-looking 
black and tans which in some cases of late years have masqueraded as Gordons, 
should Le warmly welcomed by admirers of the breed. Tt.e championship here 
fell to Mr. G. Bullough’s Redruth Colonel, a wonderfully fine-coated animal of 
nice substance; whilst the corresponding honour in the Irish section was 
awarded to Mr. McNamee’s Charleville Phil, a dog of lovely colour and 
excellent quality. Flat-coated retrievers were about the. best lot in the show, 
the championship going to Mr. H. R. Cooke’s Wimpole Peter, a well-known 
and very good specimen of the breed, but for second place in the open dog section 
many competent judges preferred Mr. Harding Cox’s Black Charm, a really 
grand youngster, to Boreas of Badsford, but the former did very well later on, as 
he won in the limit and junior classes. The champion bitch, Worsley Bess, 
belongs to the same kennel as the champion dog, and it was a great triumph for 
Mr. Cooke to score such honours in such company. é 

Spaniels, of course, suffered by reason of the fact that Mr. Woolland was 
judging, as his wonderful exhibits were necessarily absent, but this circumstance 
did not affect the Clumbers, which were an unusually good lot, Mr. Winton 
Smith carrying off the championship easily enough wi.h Beechgrove Donelly, 4 
likeness of which recently appeared in Country Lire. Mrs. Adams’s Venture 
Sambo, which won in black field spaniels, was perhaps rather lucky to beat 
Cornet, as the latter is by far the better headed dog, but Mr. Newington was 
well to the fore in Sussex with Rosehill Rash, a very typical specimen of the 
breed, whilst in cockers Mr. James Farrow, as has usually teen the case at all 
the leading shows of the past twenty years, was bang in front with the incom- 
parable Ted Obo, whilst his Sandy Obo was likewise to the fore in bitches. 
The classes for working spaniels, in which Mr. Burgess won in the over 5olb. 
class with Lady Maud, Mr. Williams in the between 25lb. and 5olb. with 
Corrin, and Mr. Stansfield in the water class with Lucky Shot, were, as might 
be expected, a rather miscellaneous-looking lot, and as it is obviously a d.fficu:t 
matter to judge of any animal’s working capacity by his appearance, perhaps It 
would be as well to express no opinion on a subject upon which the views of a 
good many people differed with those of the gentlemen who delivered the awards. 

Big dogs were not a good collection, for though the bloodhounds were 
passable, some of the Lest were away, an exception being Mr. Edwin Brough’s 
Bettina, a gem of a bitch hound, with a foxhound’s legs and feet, and as grand 
a head and peak ascould be ce-ired. The winning dog hound was Mr. Mangins 
Hordie Hercules, a good one in very many points, but his shoulders might 
be better, and shoulders in a hound mean more than some judges seem. to think. 
Mastiffs were deplorably weak in numbers and bad in quality ; nor were 
St. Bernards to be compared with the displays of former years. Great Danes 
were good, thanks to the excellence of Mrs. Horsfall’s exhibits, her Lot a 
Redgrave being particularly smart ; whilst Borzois were excellent in quality, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Newcastle dividing the first 
prize in the open dogs with Alex and Velsk, though how any judge officiating 
single handed can find himself unable to decide between the merits of any yer 
animals is a mystery. Basset-hounds were good classes, T.R.H. the Prince se 
Princess of Wales being both successful exhibitors of this variety, Her Roya 
Hig!.ness securing two specials with Sandringh m Bobs. 
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Bulldogs were not numerous, but there were more good dogs and fewer bad 
ones than usual on the benches, and Mr. Sam Woodiwiss, who ought to know 
the breed if anvone does, picked out all the best for prizes, selecting for his 
champions Mr. Pegg’s Woodcote Chinoseland Mr. Vicary’s Primula, Fox-terriers, 
uf course, Were numerous, such well-known winners as Mr. Houlker’s Adam 
Bede, Mr. F. kedmond’s Duchess of Durham, the Duchess of Newcastle’s Cackler 
of Notts, Mr. George Raper’s Matchmaker (who ought to have beaten the last- 
named easily in the open class), and Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s Donington Fliit 
all securing first prizes. Once again did Mr. Wilson’s Bolton Woocs Mixer 
secure the championship of Irish terrier dogs, with Mr. Cl:fton’s Charwoman in 
the same position amongst the bitches ; whilst Mr. Potherton’s Puff and Kelso 
Beauty were awarded the highest honours in a,capital collection of Dandie 
Dinmonts. Only two black and tan terriers and two white English terriers were 
entered, a circumstance which did not add to the prestige of the show ; and with 
the possible exception of the Pomeranians, the toy classes were scarcely up to the 
level of a third-rate provincial exhibition. In fact, the show was far from 
what was anticipated as a whole, and in the face of the competition which is 
opposed to them, the members of the Kennel Club will have to bestir themselves 
if they intend that their Crystal Palace show shall retain its old position in the 
canine world. 


ON THE GREEN. 


T seems as if Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Bal.our, to name the two in their order 
of eminence on the links, 1ather than elsewhere, were proving themselves 
just a little too good this year in the foursome that they have so often 
engaged in against Mr. John Penn and Mr. Walter de Zoete. The fact 
is, perhaps, that at least one partner to the latter alliance is not as good a 
golfer as he used to be, while Mr. Balfour we may take to be about the 

same as he has been for a year or two past, and Mr. Laidlay certainly, for the 
tme being at least, no weaker. We have to say for the time being, for 
Mr, Laidlay undoul.tedly did show some falling off from his best for a while, 
and that while not so long ago. But the splendid score that he returned for the 
Tantallon Club’s medal at North Berwick, as well as other excellent performances 
(notably his beating Mr. Bramston by five holes in their match at Muirfieid), seem 
to indicate that he has recovered his old form completely. This being so, and 
he and Mr. Balfour being as strong a combination as ever, while their opponents 
are not quite what they were, may explain why the majority—the great majority— 
of the matches played this year seem to be going in favour of the former pair. 
With regaid to Mr. Laidlay’s win by so many holes from Mr. Bramston, it is to 
be said, by way of palliation of the latter’s defeat, thit it was the first day of his 
playing over the Muirfield course, and it is hard to ask a young player thus 
unfamiliar with the links to meet an experienced player like Mr. Laidlay, who 
was very we!l acquainted with them. 

Mr. Graham still seems to be learning, and to be arriving more and more at 
the golfing stature of his masters in the hard school of golf at Hoylake. It is 
a hard school, because it means competition with such champions as Mr. Hilton 
and Mr. Ball. The latter is, of course, absent just now, on serious busincss, and 
in his absence Mr. Giaham divided honours exactly equally with Mr. Hilton in 
the late-t meeting at Hoylake—no small achievement. On the first day of the 
meeting, Mr. Ililton had the better of him by two strokes, and the relative 
positions were just reversed onthe second day. For years Mr. Graham has been 
doing very well, and does constantly better and better. He is hardly, in these 
days, to be classed as one of the newest school, and it may be that the time is 
nearly due for him to win the championship honours, which are within his golfing 
nght to expect. ; 

Mr. Fry is another aspirant to the honours of the championship who keeps 
up his good game. He is a wonderful payer for the few years he has Leen at 
golf, and the comparatively many years of his age when first he began to play. 
His billiard playing was the secret of his quick success at golf, that otier game at 
which one hits the ball at rest. Whether he will arrive at the championship 
needs the gift of prophecy to foretell ; and that gift we cannot claim. Of records, 
Mr. Fry’s latest is that he has tied with Mr. Worthington, his constant rival, for 
the Mid-Surrey Club’s scratch medal. 

It appears that a decision has been reached at length in regard to the affair 
of Mrs, Foxweil, which has so greatly vexed the Ladies’ Golf Union, under whose 
decision and interpretation of Rule 4 of the special rules for stroke competitions 
this lady was ori, inally disqualified in the competition at Bushey. The Rules of 
Golf Committee has decided that under Rule 4 Mrs. Foxwell was justified in the 
alteration of her card for which she was disqualified, and the Ladies’ Union, 
lowing to the superior ruling of the Rules Committee, has’ reversed its former 
decision, and declared Mrs, Foxwell the rightful holder of the trophy. 

Before the war began in South Africa, we were told that a great stock 
of the smail ‘* bullet” golf balls had been sent to Johannesburg. These were 
real golf balls, as we understand, and not Dum-dums thus disguised by Boer 
“slimness.” Now that the war is practically over, we may begin to wonder 
where those bullet golf Lalls are, and also, since we hear of golf at more than one 
place within the borders of what used to be the Transvaal, whether any of the 
native Dutch have taken to the game which there is some reason to think the 
Scotch originally took from their forefathers. We have not heard of a Boer 
golfer, but it is sure that the national ‘‘slimness ” would find a very fine field for 
Ns activity in framing captious cases under the rules. Your Boer would Lea 
marvel at match-making. 


MCLAND AND FOWETT. 








new him less widely than it knew his companion in the picture. 
: " at Oxford his influence, as that of a man scientific, earnestly 
“gious, thoughtful, able, learned, kindly, and sincere, has always 
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been of the highest value. He lived, in a hopeful spirit, all 
through the great changes of which modern Oxford is the result, 
he held innumerable offices of honour at home and abroad, and 
after Dean Liddell died he was certainly the most venérable and 
stately figure in Oxford. To the end he was a loyal on of 
Christ Church. It may perhaps be added that his sons, one and 
all, are men who have deserved well of their country by virtue 
of their steadfastness of character no less than by their ability. 
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PLANTING A HEDGE WITIL WILD GUELDER ROSE AND 
OTHER HEDGE SHRULS. 
[To THE EpIror oF **CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have a hedge which has been sadly neglected, and therefore got into 
a very bad condition. It is of ‘* quick,” tut I do not wish to make a hedge of 
the ordinary kind, as this is monotoncus. Cannot I plant it up with wild 
guelder rose, 10ses, blackthorn, bullaces, and similar things, so as to make 
quite a picture of this hedge? I think all parts of the garden should be 
beautiful, and the ordinary hedge is seldom this. —E. 

[An excellent noticn. Yet the decrepit quick hedge may be made very 
beautiful and interesting by planting it up with the thingsnamed, The blackthorn 
is pretty in the early year. We delight to see those snow-while patches, and 
the bluish fruit of autumn is p’easant also, There is a double blackthorn of 
much value, called Prunus spinosus fl.-pl., which has quite double flowers, and 
therefore remains longer in bloom than the single kind we know so well. ‘The 
wild guelder rose will give much pleasure in the autumn, It is one of the 
most charming of all native shrubs, possessing richly-coloured foliage and clusters 
of scarlet fruit. It wilk not succeed so well planted in a hedge as by the 
water-side where it can develop in its own way, unfettered by such crowding as 
ina hedge. You might also plant the ¢ut-leaved bramble (Rubus deliciosus), 
which has a prettily cut leaf and an abundance of pleasantly-flavoured fruit. 
The buliace plant also, and put in a few of the Penzance briar roses. One 
named Lucy Ashton is as good as any, and has larger fruits and in greater 
abundance than the other hybrid kinds. You must not forget the sweet btiar. 
We plant this wherever possible, for its grateful leaf scent in warm, moist 
summer evenings. It will Le necessary to get very strong plants for this hedge 
planting. The hedge will not be so solid and impenetrable as one of quick and 
holly, but probably sufficiently so for your purpose. Begin at once, and 
as you can get the things named from any good nursery, let them Le, if possible, 
upon their own roots. —Eb. ] 
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AMERICAN TOPIARY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I venture to address to you a letter in connection with which my nom de 
plume may seem paradoxical, but it is really because my horticultural motto is 
toleration, and because I believe in finding beauty in almost every conceivable 
kind of gardening, that I raise an earnest protest against a series of photographs 
and an article in your issue of October 13th, which seem at first sight to praise 
that which is absolutely intolerable to any cultivated eye. The reference is to 
the article entitled ‘‘ Topiary Work in England and America,” and to the 
pictures which go with it. The inference naturally drawn from article and 
pictures would be that the learned writer of the former approves the taste of the 
gentleman who laid out the garden from which the pictures are taken. But I take 
leave to doubt whether that is his real view, and to suggest that, having studied 
the pictures and hav-ng found that it was impossible to say anything kind about 
them in detail, he took refuge in the interesting essay on topiary generally, which 
I have read with much pleasure. The fact is that the pictures betray a complete 
misunderstanding of the limits of the topiary art, and that they show the 
fair face of Nature to have been most sadly marred by human error. 
Moreover, the writer of the article himself supplies undesignedly the ground 
upon which the American effort is open to criticism. ‘The gardens at 
Wellesley appear to be on a more extensive scale than most of those devoted 
to topiary work in this country.” That surely is because, in this country, 
we have realised that clipped yews and the like—peacocks, baskets, pagodas, 
and so forth—are appropriate to certain environments only, certainly not to a 
country with wide prospects, or to the margin of a gleaming lake. Moreover, 
the work of the American topiary artist has all the stiffness of English topiary 
without its redeeming quality of quaintness. In the picture entitled ‘* The 
Terrace and Lake ” we have cones, and poles with blobs on them, such as the 
railway men love to have on the quickset hedges which they keep so trimly. In 
that entitled ‘* Pavilion Overlooking Terrace and Lake ” we have a lawn ruined 
by more cones and globes and blobs, set at mathematical intervals, so that 
there is no rest for the eye, and the ‘* Terrace Walk ” is painfully suggestive of a 
cemetery. ‘Topiary in its proper place is well enough, and Country LIFE ina 
thousand beautiful pictures has shown what are the characters of the many 
scenes in which topiary may be used with effect. But where topiary runs to 
excess of meaningless formality in an obviously wrong environment it is difficult 
to end a letter by subscribing myself, yours obediently, —TOLERATION. 


THE STARWORTS. 

[To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ] 
S1x,—I wish you would tell me something about the starworts, or Michaelmas 
daisies (they are called here by both names), as I am most anxious to plant them 
in the right way and to get the lest kinds. I was in a garden lately which was 
full of the finer kinds, some, I believe, seedlings, and the tall stems tossed about 
in the wind in a most delightful way; this, too, on October 13th. They 
are, I think, amongst the most precious flowers of the waning year, so varied in 
colour, too.—W. D. 

‘“{Yes; the starworts shou'd certainly be planted far more freely in gardens 
for their cool colouring and autumn beauty, and the only way to see them to 
advantage is to group them freely. Well-planted groups are delightful. 
The writer was lately in a very large garden where a collection of starworts was 
set out in a row, each variety tied in a bundle, and the effect was regimental and 
unnatural. Of course it is not easy to group any flower to make a picture. 
Grouping is difficult, and we never blame those who fail at first, but practice 
and a knowledge of colour will result in the pictures one has in mind when 
setting out the plants. Soft billowy masses of flowers show the starworts in their 
true nature, without harsh contrasts or associations, and without supporting 
sticks to mar the picture. The plants should from their earliest stages be 
trained to the sticks, or rather supported by them, and then they, so to speak, 
grow amongst them, with simple billows of blossom presented to the eye. This 
kind of effect may be obtained in a quiet border, with trees near, or, better still, a 
yew hedge, to deepen the flower colouring. Of course the starworis would be only 
one effect in the border during the year. In the spring, when the asters are 
starting into growth, daffodils should play their part, and pzonies also, whilst a 
margin of white pinks is beautiful in June, and the quiet grey foliage is excellent 
against the aster flowers of autumn. There are many kinds of starworts, which 
should be planted in spring just when growth is starting. Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus and A. acris are dwarf and early; the former is a very beautiful 
starwort, with large deep purple-blue flowers. We enjoy groups of these, not 
merely in such a border as described, but in front of fir trees, with their blue-grey 
foliage against the sky. A. ericoides, A. dumosus, A. laevis Robert Parker, 
A. Mme. Soyneuse,° A. Novze-Angliz, A. arcturus, A. paniculatus, A. 
horizontalis, A, lzevis Diana, and A. Purity are all good. The plants 
are very charming also when planted amongst shrubs. The flower stems 
fling themselves over the shrubs, and when the several kinds are massed the 
result is a garden full of colour farinto October. The moon daisy (Pyrethrum or 
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Chrysan.he- 
mum uligino- 
sum) is pretty 
amongst the 
starworts. Its 
tall stems of 
white flowers 
are dainty, 
and the plant 
will grow 
almost any- 
where. Its 
flowers gleam 
like silver in 
the moonlight, 
and have 
much thesame 
effect as the 
poet’s narcis- 
sus of spring. 
-—ED.] 


HIS FIRST 
HERON. 

[To THE 

EDITOR. | 
Sir, —I en- 
close a photo- 
graph which 
you may 
deem suitable 
for insertion in 
your paper. 
It was sent me 
by a nephew, 
who wrote as 
follows: 
*“*T send you 
a photograph of my first heron. I stalked it along the shore at Innellan, and 
got within 20oyds. before shooting it with my small rifle.’ Sheila photographed 
us both next morning, and I think she did her work very well. Unfortunately 
it was a young bird, and its plume was not fully grown, so I did not have it 
stuffed.” I need not say I gave the ‘‘ young barbarian ” a good lecture: on the 
useless slaughter of a beautiful bird.—R. G. 





BIRDS EATING FRUIT. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I, and probably a good many more of your readers who are fruit 
growers, have been not a little edified by the statements ap;-earing from time to 
time in various papers to the effect that birds only eat the fruit froin thirst, and 
not because they like it. These well-meaning humanitarians have averred that 
if pans of. water, for the birds to drink from, were placed in various spots 
in the cherry orchards the birds would not trouble the fruit. It is a theory 
that seemed plausible in the two dry summers that have preceded this one, 
although placing the pans beneath the trees did not in point of fact, so far 
as we could see, save the fruit. But this year Nature herself has put the 
matter tothe test. Last year we thought that the birds, perhaps, could not find 
the pans, and therefore refreshed themselves with the fruit ; this year, however, 
there was no occasion to put out the pans. Every brooklet and puddle was run- 
ning over. There was water galore in the world, there were also cherries galore ; 
but in consequence of the abundance of water, did the birds spare the fruit? 
Not a bit of it. They ate away as hard as ever they could eat, and gave 
practical proof of the absurdity of the humane contention that they only eat 
fruit when they are thirsty. They eat fruit because they like it, and we who like 
to eat fruit, too, and whose livelihood in a measure depends on getting it to 
market, are driven to kill or scare away the birds if we are to survive in the 
struggle for existence. That is the unpleasant, but the exceedingly plain, truth. 
—A KENTISH CHERRY GROWER. 


SIDE USES OF MOTOR-CARS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIKE.”] 
SirR,—You give from time to time information on’ automobile matters. 
Could you tell me whether there is any kind of motor-car of which the engine 
can, if desired, be used for other purposes, such as water-’ 
pumping, etc. ? The cost of a motor-car is a considerable 
item in the expenses of a small country house, but 
if its engine could be adapted to some of the purposes 
which: usually take up hand-labour, it would practically 
make it come much cheaper. If you could help mem 
this, you would, I am, sure, be doing a great service [0 
many other readers of your interesting paper besides myself, 
—ENQUIRER. 
[Perhaps our readers may help: —Ep. ] 


LATE NESTING OF A MOORHEN. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I ‘send you a photozraph showing the nest of a 
moorhen taken on October 6th at the sluice of a_ small 
pond near Edinburgh. The birds began building their 
nest during August, and three eggs were laid in the 
beginning of September. The birds continued the process 
of incubation until. the beginning of. October, when two 
eggs disappeared from the nest. The eggs were evidently 
all unfertile. The usual period of incubation for the moor- 
hen is twenty-one days, and for these birds to nest s0 late 
in the season, and to continue incubating so far beyond the 
regular period, is somewhat remarkable.—B. C. 

[Birds frequently make mistakes about the season 
the yearx—Ep. | 
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